ARE YOUR ATLULETES SUBJECT 
10 [APE IRRITATION 7 


Then Use New Bike Web 


Fama $7 Trainers Tape 


LESS ALLERGIC: Scientific patch tests made by inde- 
pendent dermatologists show Formula 87 fifty per 
cent better than the nearest competing brand tested, 
in reducing the occurrence of painful inflammation 
due to irritation from adhesive. 
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LESS CREEP: Laboratory tests show that Formula 87 


not only gives a minimum of creep when fresh, but 
maintains this quality even when aged. 
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\ \ 4 MINIMUM DETERIORATION: Formula 87 is a long life tape. 
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Its deterioration due to extremes of heat and cold or 


other atmospheric conditions is extremely slow. In this 
it is outstanding. 


PURE WHITE: Formula 87 is the only adhesive mass 
pure white in color. It is white because of its free- 
dom from many of the impurities which may cause 
irritation, 
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New Bike Web Trainers Tape cuts down allergy 
and has less creep and deterioration with age 


ORMULA 87 brings to coaches and trainers ing mid-western medical school it was shown 
an adhesive far better than any previously to be 50% less irritating than the nearest 
obtainable. Its development represents the competing brand tested! 
most important improvement in adhesive for And that’s not all! Not only does Formula 
athletic use in many years—an improvement 87 reduce irritation but this new adhesive 
reached only after intensive research and sci- resists deterioration with age—reduces creep 
entific study. This has resulted in a new pure —and retains its tackiness over long periods 
white adhesive which not only will adhere of time. 
immediately and hold firmly but also gives 


Every coach and trainer wants the best sup- 
i ! 
you new exclusive features! 


plies for his athletes—every coach and trainer 
Tests show that a high percentage of ath- will want Formula 87 adhesive tape! Get in 
letes are susceptible to irritation from adhesive touch with your dealer—ask him about Bike 
—many seriously so. Formula 87, through Tape Formula 87. Try it and see for 
the elimination of ingredients found to yourself what a difference this new tape 
be positive irritants and the use of a makes. 
more pure rubber, so far reduces this irri- 
tation that in patch tests made at a lead- 


Bike Formula 87 Trainers Tape comes in 10 yds, x 12 
inches assorted cuts, 5 yds. x 12 inches uncut. 
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™ GULF SANISOWL-SET 


the modern dust allayer 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HERE’S an ideal product for dust allaying pur- 
poses on earth surfaces. Gulf Sani-Soil-Set — 
another sensational development by Gulf’s re- 
search technologists — offers a practical solu- 
tion to the dust problem on playgrounds, ten- 
nis courts, athletic fields, parking lots, etc. 

One application of Gulf Sani-Soil-Set per 
season will usually do the job. Properly applied, 
it will not track or harm shoes or clothing. 

Don’t let another season pass without getting 
the benefit of this inexpensive dust allayer. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY, 
General Offices: Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. S 


Piease send me without obligation a copy of the booklet “Gulf 
Sani-Soil-Set for Treating Playgrounds.” 
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Nimble-footed, these athletes and teams that 
stand out well above competition! Chances are 
you'll find them wearing shoes of Genuine Kan- 
garoo. Most winners do. The reasons are obvious. 

Footwear of Genuine Kangaroo is the acknowl- 
edged footwear of Champions. It means absolute 
foot-freedom; a leather 17% stronger, weight 
for weight, than any other leather; one that is not 
only tough but 14% lighter at any given strength, 
is well-and-away a first essential of the correctly 
outfitted athlete. 

Genuine Kangaroo is the only shoe leather for 
your team. You owe it to them to specify Genuine 
Kangaroo when ordering their shoes. Don't neg- 


lect this important essential. 
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Place your fall equipment orders EARLY 
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Yntroduces 
PRIDE OF APPEARANCE 


AS A CONSTRUCTIVE CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN FOOTBALL 


THE O'SHEA JERSEY 


The O’Shea jersey is designed to accommodate shoulder pads, hip 
pads and has a patented supporter feature to hold the pads 
smoothly and securely in place in addition to patented floating 
elbows. All jerseys are made of the best quality durable yarns in 
true, fast, standardized school colors. 
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THE O'SHEA PANTS 
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The O’Shea pants are held in position with the upper body assem- 
bly by means of a patented pant lifter forming a complete matched 
unit of pads, jersey and pants. The new DurO’Shea pants com- 
bines a satin lustre, light in weight, yet the strongest, most durable 
football material made. These pants can also be made with a water 
repellent feature. 


THE O'SHEA PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 


The O’Shea protective equipment combines better appearance 
with maximum protection and comfort. All shoulder pads and hip 
pads are moulded to fit smoothly and in using only genuine 
Belgian Foam Rubber, the O’Shea pads are the lightest in weight 
and give the best protection obtainable. 


ior These O’Shea matched units are a logical development of modern football. Compare the fine design- 
ae’ ing and tailoring with others and note the superior quality and excellent craftsmanship. Compare 
mn. the prices and prove to yourself how the O’Shea quality line is priced to meet all school budgets. 


WITH MILK OR CREAM AND 


“Breahfast of C 


Wheaties and ‘‘Breakfast of Champions” 


You know two very important 
reasons why the young athletes 
in your charge need a good, 
nourishing breakfast every 
morning. 

It helps them keep in top condition for active com- 
petition right now. And it helps build sound, sturdy 
bodies that growing boys should have in years to come. 

Here’s a national champion breakfast designed to 
handle both jobs the way you want them done—this 
“Breakfast of Champions,"’ a generous bowlful of 
crunchy, toasted Wheaties flakes with plenty of milk 
or cream and fruit. 

For winning flavor and keen satisfaction this famous 
breakfast is the choice of probably more great athletes 
than any other dish of its kind! And for solid nourish- 
ment your boys need every day, it’s a champion that 
belongs in the morning line-up! 


Here’s a Well-Rounded “‘Team”’ 
of Nourishing Foods! 


You see, this ‘Breakfast of Champions” is a com- 
bination of three basic foods athletes can use in good 
amounts daily—whole wheat, milk and fruit. Each is 
a recognized champion for food value. Together, they 
make a complete breakfast that’s nourishing and sat- 
isfying. 

Your bowlful of Wheaties gives you abundant food- 
energy—the ‘“‘food-fuel’’ that’s the largest single need 


are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc, Copyright 1939, General Mills, lac. 
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.. FOR NOURISHMENT 
ATHLETES NEED 


Start Your Boys on This Nourishing Break- 
fast So Many Great Champions Eat. It’s a 
Winner for Flavor and Food Value! 


in an athlete’s diet. Those tempting whole wheat 
flakes also supply good body-building proteins, iron 
and phosphorus. 

The milk you pour on your Wheaties provides excel- 
lent proteins for building firm muscle tissue, plus cal- 
cium and phosphorus needed for sound bones and teeth. 

Fruit gives you other valuable minerals. And your 
complete “‘ Breakfast of Champions” delivers Vitamin 
A, essential to normal growth, the appetite and growth 
promoting Vitamin B, and Vitamin C, needed daily 
to help maintain good condition. 


Tops for Flavor, Too! 


You know the excellent nourishing qualities of 
whole wheat, but that refreshing Wheaties flavor may 
come as a distinct and pleasant surprise. 

Here is whole wheat in a form that clicks with 
hearty appetites! Big, crisp flakes with a zippy, malted 
taste that makes Wheaties the number one favorite 
of millions! 

We're sure that your boys will go for that grand 
Wheaties flavor. And they’ll get real benefit from a 
nourishing ‘‘ Breakfast of Champions"’ every morning. 

Why not start them—and yourself—on Wheaties 
tomorrow! Wheaties is a product of General Mills, Inc. 
Wheaties and advertising 
claims for them are 


accepted by the 
heme Council on Foods 
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ASS of the American 
Medical Assn. 
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FTER all the tub 
thumping that 
preceded the Loy- 

ola University (Chicago) 
basketball team on its 
way to the national invi- 
tation tournament at 
Madison Square Garden 
last month, it’s hard to 
tell whether the near rec- 
ord crowd of over 18,000 
turned out in expectation 
of seeing a_ basketball 
game or a return engage- 
ment of Frank Buck’s 
Gargantua. For days be- 
fore Loyola’s game with 
St. John’s (N. Y.), the 
local papers had been 
feeding the public stories about a 
pre-historic monster who toiled in 
the mole-skins of Loyola. So on the 
day of the game, you can hardly 
blame the basketball fans in the city 
for turning out en masse. The bally- 
hoo even got us. If it were not for the 
fact that we get free tickets, we hon- 
estly believe that we would have 
paid our way in. 

The innocent object of all these at- 
tentions was Loyola’s 6 ft. 9 in., 220 
pound center, Mike Novak. Not only 
was Mike touted to be the tallest col- 
lege player extant, but he was sup- 
posed to be a phenomenal play mak- 
er. As shrewd a judge of men as Nat 
Holman called him the greatest col- 
lege center he had ever seen. And if 
anybody ought to know it’s Nat. His 
College of the City of New York team 
had taken a 25-point beating from 
Loyola earlier in the season. 

So, amidst an almost carnival at- 
mosphere, the Chicago spire was 
formally unveiled in the Garden. The 
party was a huge success. Before the 
night was out, Mike was a public 
hero and already there was talk of 
taking down the trylon at the city’s 
world fair ground and putting up 
Mike instead. 

There is no question that Mike is 
a tremendously effective player, but 
he certainly has a strange way of 
playing the game. Because he has 
little stamina, he seems to be stand- 
ing still practically all of the time. 
On defense, he plays goal tender. 
While his four teammates rush 
around busily in a four-man zone, 
Mike parks under the basket, practi- 
cally brushing the cords off his head 
to do so, and watches the game al- 
most disinterestedly, sometimes with 
his hands on his hips. At these mo- 
ments he is about as useful to the 
team as Shirley Temple. 

But once an opponent takes a shot 
from the field, Mike springs into ac- 
tion. As the ball starts curling over 
the rim, the big boy leaps off the floor 
and spears the ball before it clears 


Basketball Bows Out 


HUMAN SKYSCRAPER: Action shot during 
the Loyola-St. John's game at Madison Square 
Garden last month. The picture shows Mike 
Novak, Loyola's 6 ft. 9 in., 220 pound center, 
coming down after spearing a field goal at- 
tempt in mid-air. What a man to have around! 


the rim! The first time he did it 
against St. John’s the house went 


into an uproar. When he repeated * 


the performance about nine more 
times during the game, he practical- 
ly demoralized the opposition. We’re 
not willing to swear that this is bas- 
ketball, but we haven’t seen a de- 
fense to beat it. Incidentally, Mike 
never leaves this position on defense. 
He never goes out, even on the sim- 
plest of switches. 

Once in a while Mike gets careless 
and lets a ball go by him that he 
might have speared. When he starts 
bogging down like this, his team- 
mates urge him to get off the ground 
with exhortations like, “Up, Mike, 
Up!” or three brisk “Mike, Mike, 


Mike's.” Mike ‘will then 
go back to plucking bas- 
ketballs out of the air. 

Loyola’s offense is a lot 
like its defense; that is, it 
consists of four men and 
Mike. While the quartet 
forms a semi-circle in the 
backcourt and pass the 
ball among themselves 
very deliberately, Novak 
stands under the basket 
on either side of the free- 
throw lane and plays the 
bucket. He keeps moving 
from one side of the lane 
to the other, as the ball 
moves. His teammates 
keep watching him with 
one eye until the time is ripe for a 
pass. The ball is then whipped in to 
him, and the attack really gets under- 
way. Mike may pass right out again, 
feed a cutter and screen or turn and 
lay up a shot himself. He is deadly 
with this one-hand pivot shot. 
Against St. John’s he dropped in six 
of these shots and made two other 
baskets on short pitch shots. With 
eight baskets and four fouls to his 
credit, Mike put in a real busy eve- 
ning. 

While Loyola was resting up for 
the championship game against Long 
Island University two nights later, 
Mike was a hero and had his picture 
in all the papers. But a player’s lot 
is not always a happy one. Mike met 
his Waterloo in the finals. 

His downfall was cleverly con- 
trived by Coach Clair Bee of L. I. U. 
The New York team, sharpshooters 
all, moved the ball around very rap- 
idly, and with only four men to go 
out after them, had all the time in 
the world to get set on their shots. 
From the very beginning, L. lL. U. 
started raining basketballs into the 
hoop. Mike couldn’t do anything to 
stop them because the L. I. U. shoot- 
ers were deliberately banking all 
their shots! And it takes a seven and 
a half footer to shove an arm in the 
way of these shots. 

Defensively, the game might well 
have served as an object lesson to all 
coaches on how to play a pivot man. 
Against St. John’s, Novak was 
guarded by a player who stood di- 
rectly behind him and let him take 
all passes. The L. I. U. center, how- 
ever, seldom gave him the opportu- 
nity to be a ball-handler. He played 
heavy to either side of Mike, depend- 
ing on the position of the ball, and 
always had one arm out to deflect 
passes. We never saw so many de- 
flected passes in our life. Alas, poor 
Michael, the evening must have been 
a nightmare. He scored only one 
point. 
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WHAT IS IT THAT MAKES 
THIS NEW WILSON FOOTBALL 
THE NEWS OF THE SEASON? 


@ First, a new and amazing leather with a marvelous fee/ in the hand. The 
fingers of the “passer” get perfect traction—like a new tire on a good 
pavement. The grip is velvety, yet it’s firm. No slipping. No uncertainty. 
This means greater confidence—accuracy—distance in forward passing. 
It means better centering and ball handling. 

Note the improved streamlined “projectile” shape. It’s a decided 
advantage. Easier to hold. Knifes through the air with less deviation. 
The thin, flush, eight-hole lacing aids gripping without throwing the 
ball out of balance. Craftsmanship throughout is the finest, including 
the new-type Triple Lining. 

Yes, sir! This new Wilson WR Official Football is News! The last word 
in design and playability—and exactly what the great university and 
professional teams have wanted for years. See it. Handle it. Get the 
new and amazing fee/. You'll want no other ball. See your Wilson dealer 
or get in touch with us. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New 
York and other leading cities. 


Wilbon 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


APRIL, 1939 


With a runner on first the umpire assumes a position which enables him 
to cover the pitch, watch the runner and to break quickly for second 


CALLING ‘EM FROM 


James L. Quigley 


All the fire and hustie James L. Quigley 
used to put into his catching as a college 
and later a semi-professional player, is now 
a part of his equipment as a baseball um- 
pire. In New York City, he is considered one 
of the finest arbiters in scholastic and semi- 
pro circles. When he isn't calling balls and 
strikes, he divides his time as a physical edu- 
cation instructor between the Savage School 
(Coliege) of Physical Education and the 
George Washington High School. Since most 
of the umpires in the New York area assume 
a position behind the pitcher when they are 
working alone, the author has devoted most 
of his article to this system of officiating. 


words the trial of the “People 

versus Umpire Bill Jones” 
gets underway. The defendant is 
away from home, the jury biased, and 
the plaintiff's witnesses well trained 
in the art of rendering damaging 
evidence. 


It looks like a sorrowful day for 
our friend Bill. But, surprisingly, the 
defendant is well poised, calm, cheer- 
ful and sure of himself. He makes a 
fine, well-groomed appearance in his 
navy blue suit, white shirt and four- 
in-hand tie. He is in good spirits for 
a man who is on the spot. And why 
not? He is confident that with his 
ability he can clear himself with any 
jury. 

Let us see how he prepared him- 
self for the trial ahead. First, he 
checked up on the entire playing 
area to see that (1) the backstop is 
clear of players and spectators, (2) 
bats and equipment are in their 
proper place and not in the path of 
base-runners, catcher, etc., (3) bases 
and home plate have no faulty straps, 
spikes or tears and are in their cor- 
rect positions, (4) the outline of the 
batter’s box is visible, (5) the home 
plate is clean, (6) both coaches are 
thoroughly in accord on ground rules 


B wes UP! With these two 


and length of the game, and (7) the 
scorer has the line-ups of both teams. 
While he was carrying out these 
chores, he observed the warm-up of 
the starting pitchers. His position 
behind the mound is governed by the 
pitcher’s style of delivery, and it is 
helpful to determine in advance 
what kind of throwers he will have 
to work behind. The overhand, side- 
arm, underhand and cross-fire types 
of deliveries call for different stances. 
When all these preliminary duties 
have been discharged, the umpire is 
ready to start the game. He an- 
nounces the batteries for the day’s 
game and then takes his stance be- 
hind the pitcher. While the home 
twirler is taking the usual five prac- 
tice tosses, the umpire observes his 
motion and contact with the rubber 
to make certain the pitch is legal.* 
He is now ready to bellow the 
time-honored initiatory cry of “Bat- 
ter Up.” From this point on, let us 
assume that you are the umpire who 
is going to call ’em from behind the 
pitcher. You have observed the 
pitcher during his warmup and have 
him well catalogued. He uses the or- 
thodox overhand style of pitching. If 
he is a right-handed pitcher, station 
yourself about three feet in back of 
the rubber and slightly to the right 
of his throwing arm (about six to 
eight inches). The feet are astride, 
toe of the left foot pointed toward 
home plate, body facing third base, 
and hands clasped behind the back 
with the indicator in the palm of the 
right hand. 
This is an ideal position from 


*Prior to 1939 the pitcher had to stand 
with both feet on the rubber or with one foot 
in front of the rubber and the other on top, 
in order to deliver a legal pitch. This year 
the rule has been changed. The pitcher will 
now be permitted to have one foot on the 
rubber and the other in back of the slab. 


in the event of a steal. If the runner goes down, the umpire pivots and 
runs with a good forward lean on a line to the left of second base. 


THE PITCHER’S BOX 


which to study the catcher’s signs. lh 
is of incalculable value to know what 
the pitcher is throwing, especially 
when the play is going away from 
you or when the catcher is contem- 
plating a pitchout to nail or pick-off 
a runner. Observe the position of the 
man in the batter’s box. Is he tall or 
short? Does he crouch or stand up 
straight? This information is neces- 
sary to call balls and strikes correct- 
ly. Many arbiters are hoodwinked by 
tricky stances and false motions on 
the part of the batter. 

As the pitcher winds up, see that 
he has proper contact with the rub- 
ber. When he pitches, lean forward. 
Keep your eyes on the ball. Now: 
Call the ball or strike so that there 
isn’t any doubt in the mind of the 
pitcher, catcher or batter as to your 
decision. Give life to your gesture 
and voice. Make your decision clear 
and with self-assurance. You must 
radiate confidence. Use the right 
hand to indicate “strikes’’ and the 
left hand for “‘balls.’’ Do not antago- 
nize players and do not enter into 
any discussion. Your decisions are 
final. If you have made a mistake, do 
not apologize. The diamond is no 
place for a Caspar Milquetoast. 

As the game runs its course, keep 
ahead of the play. In basketball it is 
questionable for an official to antici- 
pate. But the same does not hold true 
in baseball. There is less chance of 
being crossed up in baseball. There- 
fore, know the game situations: outs, 
inning, type of batter, when to ex- 
pect a bunt (sacrifice, squeeze or 
drag), when to expect a hit and run, 
when to expect a steal, etc. The speed 
of the baserunner, a poor throwing 
arm on the part of the catcher, a 
faulty pitching delivery, the score, 
inning and outs will all determine 
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when a team is more apt to run 
(steal) than to play for the run by 
hitting. The count on the batter also 
provides a good clue. Two balls and 
no strikes, three balls and one strike, 
and three balls and two strikes are 
the counts on which the runner will 
generally go down. 


It is also wise to anticipate what 
will happen when the infield is play- 
ing in or well back. Watch the hitter 
as he runs towards first on a batted 
ball. He may be screened by the pitch- 
er (legal); he may be bumped (in- 
terference); he may fail to touch the 
bag as he makes for second (keep 
silent unless the defensive team calls 
your attention to it); he may turn in 
or out (it is the intent that counts). 
In the event of an extra base hit, 
husile so that you may get into posi- 
tion ahead of the play. 

The only way to keep on top of the 
play is to anticipate it and then break 
fast to the center of action. At the 
same time, it is of utmost importance 
to keep out of the line of fire on all 
throws. For example, on the slow 
type of grounder, where the infielder 
is forced to come in for the play, fade 
to the outside out of line of the de- 
fensive man making the throw. On a 
hard hit grounder, break quickly to 
the inside. As long as you are sure of 
the ball being fair, do not concern 
yourself with the play at your back. 
Get the angle on the play at the bag, 
and focus attention (split vision) on 
the feet of the runner and the mitt of 
the first baseman. If you are unable 
to divide your attention in the pre- 
scribed manner, then glue your eyes 
on the runner’s feet alone. Listen for 
the thud of the ball in the glove and 
judge whether the runner reached 
the bag before or after the thud. 


Occasionally it pays to avoid a 
quick break towards the play. On 
slow hit balls to the left of the pitch- 
er, with no one on base and with the 


DANGER at the crossroads! Before giving 
the play-ball sign, the umpire should clear 
the base lines of spectators and players. 


possibility of either the first baseman 
or the pitcher fielding the ball, in- 
stead of breaking for first immedi- 
ately, hesitate, see how the play is 
developing and then hustle to a point 
of vantage. In this way you can avoid 
being drawn into any entanglements 
at first. 

Slow, dribbling bunts along the 
baselines can also cause some trou- 
ble. This is especially true in regard 
to the catcher. While playing the ball 
on his throwing side (right), he is 
frequently in foul territory retriev- 
ing a fair ball. You must call the play 
quickly, either “fair” or “foul.” The 
longer it takes you to make a deci- 
sion, the more danger there is of be- 
coming involved in an argument. 
This is also true of foul flies. It is im- 
portant to fix the position of the ball 
in your mind first, then the position 
of the player in relation to the ball. 

With men on bases keep your wits 
about you and get ready to cover lots 
of ground. Be on your toes. Don’t be 
drawn out of position; when in 
doubt, cover the play nearer home. 


VISIBILITY EXCELLENT: When an umpire is working behind a right-handed pitcher, he should 
station himself about three feet in back of the rubber and slightly to the right of the throwing arm. 
He watches the flight of the ball from over his left shoulder and leans forward with the pitch. 
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CORRECT body lean after a delivery by a 
southpaw pitcher. The lean insures the umpire 
of an unobstructed view of the whole pitch. 


With a man on first, assume the same 
stance but instead of facing third 
base turn so that you face first. In this 
position, you can watch the action of 
the runner as well as the pitch. It is 
an excellent position from which to 
break towards second to pick up the 
play on a steal. 

If the base runner elects to go 
down on the pitch, do not wait to call 
the ball or strike, merely use the in- 
dicator, wheel quickly, and run with 
a good forward lean on a line to the 
left of second base. If the runner hits 
the dirt feet first, the second base- 
man or shortstop must tag the feet. 
Many infielders make the mistake of 
tagging the runner’s body while the 
latter’s feet are already in contact 
with the bag. The same holds true 
with the runner coming into the bag 
head first. Follow the hand in this 
case. Above all, clear out of the line 
of the catcher’s throw. 


With runners on first and second, 
second and third, or bases full, revert 
to the original position. By merely 
looking over the right shoulder, a 
complete view may be had of the line 
of possible action. In calling plays at 
home, see that you have the proper 
angle. Don’t be screened out. From 
your position in back of the rubber, 
cut left on an oblique line to the 
plate. Don’t be intimidated. Call the 
play as you see it. If the throw to 
home is via first, second or right field, 
make sure to get out of the way ofa 
possible relay. 


Perhaps the most important con- 
sideration of the umpire outside of 
calling ’em is to keep the game mov- 
ing. Always have an adequate supply 
of balls in your possession; three is 
usually enough. Do not use a ball 
that is badly scuffed. Your first con- 
cern is the protection of the players, 
and it is well to remember that “a 
ball with a tail is apt to sail.” In the 
late innings, try to use balls that are 
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not stained or dark. Discourage the 
managers from throwing balls to you 
while working behind the pitcher. 
This is very disconcerting and a 
source of danger both to you and the 
pitcher. Occasional words to the bat- 
ters to be ready, etc., may also help 
to speed up the game. 

Following the retiring of the side, 
contact the scorers immediately to 
check on the runs scored. Clean the 
home plate (which should be kept 
clean at all times) and the position 
of the bases. Announce any replace- 
ments for the next inning, or in the 
case of a pinch hitter, during the in- 
ning. Replenish your supply of balls, 
if necessary. 

So far the discussion has been de- 
voted exclusively to the duties of an 
umpire who stands behind the pitch- 
er. Most high school coaches prefer 
to have him work from that position 
because of the prevalence of high 
scoring games. They feel that he is in 
better position for plays on the base 
paths and that he can call balls and 
strikes just as well as from behind 
the catcher. In some ways it is actu- 
ally advantageous to call balls and 
strikes from behind the pitcher. In 
this position he is not as prone to 
overlook the knee-high ball to the 
outside corner, a troublemaker when 
working behind a well-built catcher. 


Working behind the plate 

However, much of the foregoing 
material is also applicable for an um- 
pire working behind the plate. The 
following suggestions apply to this 
type of official; (1) purchase prop- 
er equipment, (2) station yourself in 
back of the catcher, not too close, 
since you may impede his freedom of 
movement, (3) bend slightly for- 
ward, an aid in calling low balls, and 
look over the catcher’s left shoulder 
(for a right-handed batter), (4) 
don’t be gun-shy, follow the ball all 
the way. 

As the batsman dashes for first 


PLAYING FOR ONE: The prime consideration of the umpire on infield 
} yer sage is to hustle to a point where he can get a perfect angle on 
@ play and still be completely out of the line of fire. The picture 


STAY OUTSIDE when working behind a pitcher who utilizes an underhand or a cross-fire style of 
delivery. The lean after the pitch must now be in two directions—forward and out. If this clear- 
ance step is not taken, the umpire will find his view of the plate blocked out after every pitch. 


base, wait until he takes his first step, 
then swing clear of the catcher and 
break for a position in the infield 
about halfway between the pitcher’s 
box and first base. In the event that 
the runner goes to second, cut to your 
left and continue out to the play. 
With a runner on first or second, take 
a position behind the pitcher. With a 
runner on third, second and third, or 
bases full drop behind the catcher. 


No matter where you are calling 
balls and strikes from, remember 
it is much better to be close up on 
a play and err, than to be 20 feet 
away making the boner. When an 
umpire is continually hustling and is 
always on top of the play, the player, 
whether the decision is right or 
wrong, always has a feeling that the 
umpire may be right after all; that 
because of his being “in there” he 
may have seen something the player 
may have missed. 


A good arbiter never allows a talk- 
ative catcher to take the play away 
from him. He makes his own deci- 
sions on balls and strikes. At the 
same time the umpire should not be 


swayed by a batter who drops away 
on a strike to the inside corner. Or 
the type of batter who starts for first 
on a pitch following a three and 
nothing count. 


Several other suggestions follow: 


1. Equip yourself with an indica- 
tor, a small whisk broom and a rule 
book. 

2. Do not dress in the same room 
with the players. 

3. Avoid contact with players be- 
fore and after the game. 

4. Know the rules and every type 
of knotty game situation. 

5. Condition yourself for the sea- 
son as any sensible player would. 

6. Don’t criticize the work of other 
officials or be a party to rate-cutting, 
fee-splitting or any other unethical 
practices. 

7. Confirm working dates at least 
one week ahead of time. 

8. Be prompt. Arrive at least 30 
minutes before game time. This al- 
lows you time to dress and inspect 
the field. 

9. If you can’t “take it,” give up 
the idea of officiating. 


on the left shows the correct position to take on a ball hit to the 
second baseman. On a grounder to the pe (right), the umpire 
must move into the baseline to get a perfect angle 


on the play at first. 
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William Watson 
Michigan University 


No. 1: Notice the slight flexion of the 
right leg, and the high lift of the left 
knee. The left arm is bent to facilitate 
body balance. Observe the desired an- 
gle _ the right forearm and the 
trunk. 


No. 2: The body weight is lowered, 
since the right knee has been bent in 
order to provide impetus to the shift 
across the circle. The left forearm is 
carried high to the front. 


No. 3: As the left leg is swung mod- 
erately high to the front, the right leg 
is vigorously extended to include a 
push-off from the ball of the foot. No- 
tice that the left elbow, the left hand 
and the shot are on the same plane. 


No. 4: The left foot has barely con- 
tacted the toe-board but the final shove 
is about to be started. The right foot 
has been grounded in approximately 
the center of the circle. During the 
shift, the right shoulder has been 
drawn back, ready to apply power in- 
stantly. Many good shot putters, in- 
cluding Frank Ryan, Columbia’s 
I. C. 4-A indoor champion, attempt to 
initiate the final shove just before the 
left foot touches the ground, a sort of 
rock-over movement. 


No. 5 depicts the correct use of the 
trunk torque (twist) coupled with an 
upward-forward thrust of the right 
hip. The trunk is practically upright. 
Many athletes err by tilting the trunk 
forward. The foot spacing employed by 
Watson might be considered too close 
by some experts of form. 


No. 6: The shot is carried well up in 
the fingers. The right hip has been 
brought sharply to the front, so that 
by quickly extending the right leg, the 
power of both the right leg and arm 
are applied simultaneously. The left 
arm, bent at the elbow, is whipped vig- 
orously backward, thus aiding the for- 
ward movement of the right shoulder 
and arm. 


No. 7: The trunk has been rotated 
squarely to the front. Observe that the 
shot resting on the finger tips permits 
full use of the wrist-snap and finger- 
flip which follows. 


No. 8: The right arm is well extend- 
ed, the right leg is started forward in 
the reverse and the left leg is drawn 
back. The head movement is farther to 
the left than the requirement of per- 
fect form. In Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, the path 
of the shot forms an angle of 42° with 
the ground. This is considered the max- 
imum angle permissible. 


No. 9 illustrates the method of main- 
taining balance, the speedy backward 
swing of the left leg, and the forward 
swing of the right leg. The right arm 
demonstrates the follow-through. 


No. 10: Fouling is prevented by 
quickly planting the right foot on the 
ground, flush against, or close to, the 
toe-board. Body balance is aided by a 
slight bend of the right knee, a high 
backward swing of the left leg, and the 
backward extension of the left arm. 
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THE SHOT PUT 


By George T. Bresnahan 


We seldom find George T. Bresnahan on a 
solo flight as an author. Usually the University 
of lowa coach pairs up with W. W. Tuttle, asso- 
ciate professor of physiology at lowa. This team 
gave the athletic book world "Track and Field 
Athletics,"’ the most comprehensive text on the 
sport in the last decade, and also collaborated 
on numerous articles for various athletic period- 
icals. Their experiments with a modified discus 
for high school use were instrumental in the 
Rules Committee's decision this year to recog- 
nize the instrument as official for all high schoo! 
competition. 


Shot Put 


HERE is a general agreement 

among coaches on the value 

of a thorough development 
of the musculature from the foot to 
the finger tips. Obviously the power 
developed by the leg, back and arm 
is misspent if the wrist and fingers 
are incapable of imparting this and 
additional impetus to the shot. The 
importance of rhythm, or coordina- 
tion, in addition to strength, is well 
recognized. 

Fundamental exercises for both 
the scholastic and the collegiate shot 
putter consist of: (1) Pistol starts 
(sprinting 15 yards), to develop 
speed; (2) Rope skipping, to acquire 
agility; (3) Running high jump, coor- 
dination; (4) Standing broad jump, 
spring; (5) Calisthenics, exercises 
designed to strengthen the legs and 
back; (6) Squeezing a tennis ball, to 
develop finger strength. 

Conscientious athletes keep their 
event in mind over a twelve-month 
period, and not solely during the few 
months of the competitive season. 
Exercises similar to those suggested, 
plus additional ones devised by the 
athlete to suit his individual needs, 
can be incorporated into the daily 
routine. Once the athlete has at- 
tained fair physical condition, and is 
in readiness for actual putting of the 
shot, these fundamental exercises 
should not be omitted. 


Practice missiles 


The novice shot putter may be 
rightfully advised to start his prac- 
tice with a shot of less weight than 
he will later use in competition. This 
means an 8 - pound or a 10 - pound 
missile for schoolboy beginners, and 
a 12-pound shot for college boys. 
As the finger - wrist musculature is 
strengthened, the shot may be car- 
ried farther out on the finger tips, un- 
til eventually the athlete is ready to 
heave the regulation weight. 

Numerous competitors have gone 


AND DISCUS THROW 


A knowledge of body mechanics and strength 
are the keynotes to success in these events 


a step further, and have practiced 
with an over - weight sphere, 16 
pounds for the high school youth, and 
18 to 20 pounds for the collegiate per- 
former. Athletes following this plan 
report that on returning to the use of 
the regulation implement, their per- 
formances improved because the reg- 
ular shot felt light to them. To put it 
another way, they felt that they were 
masters of the metal sphere. How- 
ever, in practicing with an over- 
weight shot, the athlete should 
bear in mind that the change in 
weight may necessitate a change in 
timing the successive body move- 
ments. Therefore he should be in 
readiness to make the proper adjust- 
ments. 


Leg swing 


While the initial stance (the posi- 
tion taken in the circle just prior to 
initiating the shift) is generally 
based on the personal whims of the 
athlete, there is a difference of opin- 
ion om the merits of the three types 
of leg swing. Some favor swinging 
the left leg forward and backward in 
front of the right leg, and others pre- 
fer swinging the left leg forward and 
backward to the rear of the left leg. 
Authorities on body mechanics tell 
us the most efficient left leg swing is 
backward and forward in line with 
the right leg. 

The same experts pass along an- 
other recommendation in regard to 
the action of the left arm during the 
shift. To derive the maximum use out 
of the fully extended member, they 
advise the athlete to sweep it down- 
ward simultaneously with the swing 
of the left leg and then vigorously 
upward and forward as the shift is 
executed. They claim that the for- 
ward swing of the left arm adds im- 
petus to the shift across the circle. 


Regarding the distance covered in 
the shift, orthodox methods require 
the right foot to touch ground in the 
center of the circle, and the left foot 
to land 3 to 8 inches from the toe- 
board. The delivery of the shot is be- 
gun instantaneously. 


Other coaches prefer a “rock- 
over” style. The right foot lands six 
inches to rear of the center. The left 
leg is carried high, and the propul- 
sion of the shot is started before the 
left foot touches ground. This style of 
putting eliminates the possibility of 
any abrupt break in form, and al- 
lows for continuity of motion. 


Some coaches instruct their ath- 
letes to rest the shot on the shoulder, 
close to the ear. Others recommend a 
carriage above the shoulder and well 
out from the ear. Success has been 
achieved with both styles. However, 
the main point to consider in execut- 
ing the delivery, is leverage. The best 
marks are usually attained when the 
shot, at the instant the trunk is 
squared to the front, is six to eight 
inches away from the ear, above and 
slightly in front of the shoulder (see 
No. 6 in the progressive action strip 
of William Watson). 

At one time, coaches felt that the 
“cross-fire’’ action of the right arm 
across the body was a desirable phase 
of putting. Therefore, a put in which 
the shot struck the ground to the left 
of a line drawn through the center 
of the circle indicated correct execu- 
tion of the cross-fire. With the pass- 
ing of years, ideas have changed so 
that coaches believe a put which 
strikes ground a few inches to the 
right of the center line (or on the 
center line) indicates a proper appli- 
cation of body mechanics. 

The angle made by the path of the 
shot and the ground depends on both 
the height of the individual and the 
velocity of the missile, chiefly the lat- 
ter. Velocity in turn is dependent 
upon the strength of the athlete. The 
less-gifted athlete will obtain better 
distance by refraining from great ele- 
vation, and aim at 37 degrees. The 
top rank performer may strive for a 
higher elevation, 41 or 42 degrees. 
Recent measurements, taken from 
motion picture studies of twelve 
champions, show an average eleva- 
tion of 42 degrees, with a narrow 
range of deviation. 


Discus Throw 


Discus throwers differ chiefly in 
their method of turning the body be- 
fore executing the delivery. The ob- 
jective in either case is to attain max- 
imum angular velocity consistent 
with poise in the delivery. The meth- 
od adopted is dependent on the ath- 
lete’s ability, even though the coach 
may have a decided preference. How- 
ever, the wise coach fits the style to 
the athlete. During the 1938 season, 
two discus throwers of national 
prominence on the same team em- 
ployed different forms, one the pivot- 
rotation and the other the jump-ro- 
tation form. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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By Ethan Allen 


During his 12-year stretch with six different 
major league clubs, Ethan Allen was considered 
one of the most gifted fly chasers in baseball. 
A streak in the outfield and on the base-paths, 
he also carried a punch at the plate, retiring 
from the game last year with a life-time average 
of .300. Since his retirement, the erudite Mr. 
Allen (he holds both B.S. and M.A. college 
degrees) has written a text, ‘Major League 
Baseball," and taken over a desk in the pub- 
licity department of the National Baseball 
League. His article on batting is reprinted from 
his book with special permission of the pub- 
lishers—The Macmillan Co. (N. Y.). 


ATTING, unlike other funda- 
B mentals of baseball, depends 
mainly on individual ability. 
A player usually is or isn’t a good 
batter and, regardless of teaching, 
the condition is changed but little. 
This is evidenced by the fact many 
major league players compile their 
highest batting averages early in 
their careers. 

It is possible that the selection of 
an improper bat or wrong position 
in the batting box may have a detri- 
mental effect on the batting of a play- 
er but it is impossible to insist that 
a certain bat should be used or that 
the hands should be placed at a spe- 
cific position on the bat. Nor can a 
player be told to stand near or far 
from the plate, in front or back of the 
batting box or with the feet close to- 
gether or spread a certain way. These 
things must be determined by indi- 
vidual players in their execution of 
batting. In other words, each player 
must select a bat that feels good in 
his hands, then find the grip and 
stance that fits his natural ability. 

All this is clearly illustrated in the 
accompanying pictures. For instance, 
Paul Waner and Lou Gehrig both use 
an end grip, but Waner stands to the 
rear and outside of the batting box 
with his feet together, and Gehrig 
employs a wide spread of the feet 
through the middle of the box. Mel- 
vin Ott and Cecil Travis are also dis- 
tinct types, Ott using a modified 
choke grip and standing to the rear 
and inside of the batting box with 
the feet moderately spread and Trav- 
is employing a choke grip opposite 
the plate with the feet only slightly 
apart. All of these players are excep- 
tional batters; but it is doubtful if 
the particular grip and stance em- 
ployed by each have been developed 
or are not rather the result of apply- 
ing natural ability. 

There are, of course, a number of 
factors in batting, such as picking 
good balls to hit and watching the 
entire flight of the ball from the time 


it leaves the pitcher’s hand, that are 
obviously important to all players. 
In addition there are other points 
which have been determined by a 
study of the corresponding stages of 
batting as illustrated by Waner, 
Gehrig, Ott and Travis. These may 
be outlined as follows: 


(1) Stance. A fairly erect stance 
is taken facing the plate with the 
hips and shoulders level and the 
weight equally distributed on the 
balls of the feet. 

(2) Hitting Position. The weight is 
shifted to the rear foot, the body 
turned slightly inward toward the 
catcher and the bat brought grad- 
ually back with the arms away from 
the body as the ball is being pitched. 

(4) Step. A moderate low step is 
taken toward the pitcher with the 
front foot during the ball’s approach. 


(5) Swing. The arms lag a trifle 
then bring the bat into the ball in 
front of the plate as the weight is 
transferred to the front foot. 

(6) Follow-Through. A pivot is 
made away from the pitcher and the 
bat is permitted to continue by its 
own momentum to the rear of the 
body. , 

The third stage has been purpose- 
ly omitted from the outline because 
it is an intermediate stage in batting. 
With the exception of Ott, picture 
number three could replace picture 
number two and the description 
would be adequate. Ott, you will 
note, lifts his front leg high instead 
of taking a low step toward the 
pitcher. The logical conclusion from 
the comparison of pictures, there- 
fore, is that Waner, Gehrig and Trav- 
is represent conventional batting 
form and Ott unique. A comparison 
of other players confirms this ob- 
servation. 

There are other variations in bat- 
ting. For instance, Joe DiMaggio 
swings from a flat-footed position, 
Earl Averill sweeps at the ball with 
stiff arm action and Joe Medwick 
pulls away from the plate. Perhaps 
these players as well as Ott could be 
better batters were they to use a 
more conventional foot and arm ac- 
tion, but in view of their major 
league records it would seem their 
styles, whatever they may be, are 
satisfactory. The point is they have 
developed methods of batting which 
conform to their natural ability, and 
an attempt to alter them would like- 
ly mean unnaturalness and less effec- 
tiveness in batting. 
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BATTING-GRIP, STANCE AND SWING 


A light grip enables the batter to get 
plenty of wrist-action into his swing 


In selecting a bat it is important to 
consider length, weight and balance. 
These, of course, will vary according | 
to the physical characteristics of a § 
player. The majority of major league © 
players favor a bat thirty-four to 
thirty-five inches in length and —™ 
weighted approximately one ounce to 
the inch. These measurements seem 
to give the greatest balance and 
swinging effectiveness, so that it is 
logical to assume that most players 
should use these lengths and weights 
or modifications of them and not at- 
tempt to use longer or heavier bats. 
Many young players adopt the latter 
course thinking they will be able to 
drive the ball farther. This is true, | 
granted they can control such a bat © 
as well as a lighter one; but it is un- 
likely the average player can do this. | 
As a consequence perfect timing is 
frequently impossible. 


The grip 


The bat is usually gripped at the 
end or several inches from the end 
with the hand of the forward arm 
resting nearer the handle of the bat. | 
The former is commonly called an 
end grip and the latter a choke grip. 3 
A modification of the choke grip is 
frequently referred to as a modified 
choke grip. In this case the hand of 
the forward arm is about one or one 
and one-half inches from the end of 
the bat. In all grips it is advisable to 
have the hands together with the fin- 
gers around the bat so that the 
clenched fists point away from the 
body. The bat should rest lightly in 
the fingers toward the front of the 
hands. This keeps the gripping mus- 
cles relaxed and makes it possible 
to snap the wrists in hitting the ball. 
(The illustrations on page 32 show 
the end, choke and modified choke 
grips, respectively, as employed bya 
right-hand batter.) 


The stance 


A comfortable stance is important, 


one that makes the batter feel at ease 7 


regardless of the pitcher or the bat- 
ting responsibility. This should be 
close enough to the plate to reach’ 
outside pitches. The stance with re- 
gard to the front and back of the box 
should also be considered, a position 
toward the front of the box being 
advisable when batting against 
pitchers who throw a great many 
sinking fast balls and slow breaking 
(Continued on page 32) 


A Perfect Service 


Donald Budge's powerful service is graphi- 
cally illustrated in this set of progressive action 
pictures, taken during the national singles cham- 
pionship at Forest Hills (N. Y.) last Fall. In the 
first picture, the ball has not yet been re- 
leased. In the second picture, the release has 
been made and the weight is being shifted to 
the front foot. Very few players use such a com- 
plete backswing. Budge's racket describes a 
circle and a half before the ball is hit. In the fifth 
picture, the racket head has been dropped so 
far that the racket is almost perpendicular to 
the ground. All the weight has been shifted to 
the front foot and the body is being gathered 
behind the stroke. The sixth picture was taken 
a fraction of a second before the ball was met. 
The arm is fully extended but the wrist is still 
slightly behind the racket head. The wrist is whip- 
ping the racket head into the ball, adding the 
last bit of speed to the stroke. At the end of 
the stroke, the racket follows the ball far out 
before the wrist bends. The follow-through of 
the racket and arm is very complete. 
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FIRST THINGS IN TENNIS TEACHING 


By Eugene Lambert 


Eugene Lambert, former tennis coach at 
Kenyon College, now coaches the sport at the 
University of Arkansas. While at Kenyon, he 
handled Don McNeill, one of the country's 
most promising players, for two years. 


OOTBALL or even basketball 

can be learned reasonably well 

in a short span of two or three 
years, but a tennis player to be out- 
standing at 18 to 21 years of age must 
be started in the right direction at 12 
or 13. There are many promising 
young players who will never reach 
the true heights of their game be- 
cause they were not given sound ad- 


vice and encouragement in the be- - 


ginning. Their invariable remark 
when approached on strokes is, “I 
have never had anyone show me any- 
thing. I just picked up all I know.” 
It is the exception rather than the 
rule to find a high school or even a 
college coach who is able to instruct 
his players along technical lines. And 
yet the basic principles of stroke pro- 
duction are not especially difficult. 
There are so many reasonably priced 
instruction books available, that al- 
most anyone who is willing to make a 
study of the game can do a pretty 


fair job of coaching. The annual in- 
struction books published by Ameri- 
can Lawn Tennis contain so many 
authoritative articles and illustra- 
tions that any one of them alone 
would be sufficient for coaching pur- 
poses. 

It is the writer’s intention to show 
that it isn’t necessary to be an expert 
player in order to impart sound ad- 
vice to players of junior and high 
school age. The matter of equipment 
(rackets and balls) may be taken as 
a starting point. Even beginning 
players should be advised that it is 
impossible to make much progress 


Forehand Drive 


Budge is shown in the pictures on this page 
making a top-spin drive. Top-spin is imparted 
by turning the racket over the ball at the mo- 
ment of contact. The fifth picture shows how 
the racket has continued its turn-over during 
the follow-through. Top spin gives the player 
control of the ball. A flat-hit drive, while hard 
to return, is a difficult shot to control. Notice 
how Budge's racket seems to be a continuation 
of his forearm and how careful he is not to get 
too close to the ball. The follow-through is very 
complete with the racket finishing over the 
left shoulder. 


with a racket that has a warped 
frame and is silk strung. A substan- 
tial frame strung with gut is desir- 
able. New balls may not be available 
all the time but they should be played 
with more often than once or twice 
a year. In many cases, cost is not the 
cause of a lack of good equipment; 
the players just don’t know any bet- 
ter. In Austin, Tex., the junior high 
school players understand that a 
challenge for a match means that 
each party is to furnish one new ball. 

It is well to remember that there 
is no royal road to success in tennis. 
There are few short cuts in learning 
the game. The player has to go 
through the same hard work that 
every expert before him had to do in 
order to succeed. Small details which 
may appear inconsequential at first 
sight to the beginner are the very 
foundations of tennis skills. It is not 
the purpose of the writer to go into 
any lengthy dissertations on these 
skills. Even in condensed form, there 
is enough detail to each stroke to 
take up an article by itself. Rather 
than dwell on any specific phase of 
the game, the writer will attempt to 
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cover the vital elements of the vari- 
ous strokes. Though individuals may 
differ in application, there are cer- 
tain fundamental principles which 
must be applied by everybody for 
successful stroke production. 


Orthodox grips 


To the uninitiated it might seem 
that any way to grab hold of the 
racket would be as good as another. 
But the chances are that his grip 
would not be a sound one. Almost 
any grip will succeed at times, but 
the best selection is that which pro- 
duces the greatest proportion of good 
strokes and the fewest failures. Three 
orthodox grips have been developed 
which will produce the best percent- 
age of successful strokes. They are 
the Continental, Eastern and West- 
ern grips. In all these grips, the hand 
is never too far up the handle (chok- 
ing), which causes a loss of power 
unless the player has an exception- 
ally powerful wrist, or too far down 
the handle, which causes cramped 
stroking on low balls. 

The best forehand grip is the hand- 
shaking grip (Eastern) with the face 
of the racket perpendicular to the 
ground. For the backhand, the hand 
slides around the handle about a 
quarter turn until the thumb can be 
placed comfortably up the back of 
the handle. If it is more comfortable 
for the player, the thumb may be 
wrapped around the shaft. Held 
properly, the racket should not make 
a sharp angle with the wrist but 
should be more an extension of the 
forearm. 

From the standpoint of footwork 
and coordinated body action, hitting 
‘a tennis ball is fundamentally the 
same as hitting a golf ball or a base- 
ball. If you were going to hit a golf 
ball or baseball toward the net, you 
would stand sideways or at right an- 
gles to the net. Just so in tennis; the 
player must stand at right angles to 
the direction of the flight in order to 
give the racket and arm free play. 
The different is that in tennis it is 
necessary to estimate where the ball 


will bound before moving the body 
into hitting position. In the other two 
sports the feet are anchored long be- 
fore the actual striking. The big thing 
in getting set (in tennis) is to feel 
comfortable. The player’s feet should 
not be too far apart and not too close 
together, but in the most comfort- 
able position for stroking. The knees 
should be slightly flexed with the 
center of gravity squarely over the 
feet. 

There are numerous exercises by 
which the class or team may be 
taught how to stroke from a lateral 
position to the net. For example, they 
may first be told to assume the proper 
position for a forehand drive. Then, 
by pulling the front foot back and 
stepping across with the back foot, 
they may fall into the proper back- 
hand position. Thus, with two simple 
steps it is possible to shift into the 
correct positions for the two funda- 
mental ground strokes. This exercise 
should be done several times each 
practice session, accompanied by a 
swing of the racket each time. 

Most novices make the error of 
stroking with the arm only, while it 
is necessary for the power to come 
from a hip and shoulder pivot if con- 
trolled speed is to be possible. Be- 
ginners are also prone to stroke stiffly 
and fail to go down for the ball. One 
of the first things for a beginner to 
learn is to keep his eye on the ball. 
He should watch the ball up to and 
through the moment of impact with 
the racket. When it is returned to 
him, the first consideration should 
always be to keep away from the ball. 
Nothing will ruin an otherwise good 
tennis stroke quicker than to be too 
close to the ball when you try to hit 
it. A ball taken too close will cramp 
the arm and also make it difficult to 
shift the weight from the rear to the 
front foot. 

The racket should be cradled with 


JOSEPH R. HUNT making an undercut backhand stroke. Joe Hunt, fifth in national ranking, uses 
the Continental grip. This is clearly shown in the fourth picture. Notice the angle formed by the 
arm and the racket handle. This type of stroke and grip does not produce a hard hit ball but 
gives excellent control. Hunt, in these pictures, is following the style of the French player, Rene 
Lacoste, who was famous for his control and ability to get the ball back. The first picture, taken 
at the height of the backswing, shows Hunt with his racket almost wrapped around his neck. 
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the opposite hand while waiting for 
a return. Besides allowing for a 
quicker shift to either side, this posi- 
tion aids in the actual production of 
the stroke. When the left hand helps 
carry the racket back for the stroke, 
there is a natural and desirable ten- 
dency to pivot the body around to a 
position at right angles to the net. 

The forehand and backhand are 
struck off the opposite faces of the 
racket in the Eastern grip. The turn- 
ing is done by the left hand as the 
player anticipates whether the re- 
turn will be to his forehand or back- 
hand. 

The most important single feature 
in connection with the backhand 
stroke is that the ball be struck about 
12 to 15 inches forward of the right 
hip. When a ball is taken much later, 
the body interferes with any possi- 
bility of a free and full swing. 


Service 


Some experts believe that the ser- 
vice should be learned first by young 
players, because it is the starting 
point in a game. But this opinion is 
not shared by all the experts. So emi- 
nent an authority as Don Budge be- 
lieves that the serve should be taught 
after the player has been thoroughly 
schooled on the forehand and back- 
hand strokes. In reality the serve is 
not a difficult stroke to learn. Since 
the player tosses the ball into the air 
before hitting it, he is faced only with 
the problem of standardizing the toss 
and swing. 

The serve should be made on a 
three-count rhythm with the left foot 
forward and about six inches behind 
the base-line. The angle of the left 
foot depends on the individual. Ac- 
cording to the best dictates of form, 
the toe should be placed so that a 
slight pivot in serving wil! bring the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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QUICKEST SERVICE 
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THE tremendous growth of varsity and intramural ath- 
letics in high schools and colleges has had a profound ef- 
fect on the problem of equipment. At one time the only 
specific demand made on the manufacturer was for 
serviceable equipment. But today the purchaser insists 
upon equipment that is also uniquely designed and 
colorful. This means that practically every order 
is a special one. The manufacture of modern equip- 
ment demands more time and expert workmanship than 
the old standard equipment. Close cooperation between 
the purchasers and the manufacturers is essential to 
insure a quality job at a fair price with prompt delivery. 

In this issue and other spring issues of SCHOLAS- 
TIC COACH, various manufacturers will announce and 
display their 1939 line of equipment. Cooperate with 
them by giving them your order this spring. You and 
your players and the manufacturers will benefit—and 


we will appreciate it. 
SCHOLASTIC COACH 
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COACHING THE HIGH SCHOOL SPRINTER 


The coach of America's schoolboy sensation outlines 
a complete race-day program for short distance men 


By Harry M. Scheue 


Says Charley Paddock, erstwhile world's 
fastest human, of Harry M. Scheue, head of 
the physical education department and track 
coach at Huntington Beach, Calif. Union 
High School, "This well-seasoned but still 
young coach is one of the finest high school 
track coaches | know. He has had unusual 
success with his sprinters during the past ten 
years and has developed a number of great 
short-distance men, including two state cham- 
pions. At present, Coach Scheue has under his 
wing one of the outstanding sprint prospects 
in America in Ed Morris, a boy who has never 
lost a 220-yard dash. Morris, who was re- 
cently chosen on Dan Ferris's all-America 
interscholastic track team, has run the 220 in 
2\s. flat." 


LTHOUGH scientifically mind- 
A ed men have been trying for 
years to knock the bottom out 
of the theory that athletes are “born” 
and not “made,” there are still many 
coaches who believe that our better 
grade athletes come into the world 
equipped with some latent neuro- 
muscular mechanism which produces 
a superior athlete when touched off 
in later life. 

As a general rule covering all 
sports, this conception may not hold 
water, But in relation to sprinting, 
there is enough evidence to prove 
that our best sprinters are really 
“born.” A long distance runner may 
improve his form, learn pace, de- 
velop stamina and become a star. A 
sprinter, however, can learn all of 
these things and still never win a 
race unless he has a tremendous 
amount of natural ability. Speed is 
the one quality that is definitely in- 
herent and almost impossible to de- 
velop. Through the proper cultiva- 
tion of form, the athlete may knock 
various fractions of a second off his 
time in the 100 and 220. But to skirt 
respectable figures, he must have 
speed to start with. 

While speed is the basic requisite 
in sprinting, let us remember that 
this event involves something more 
than just being able to run rapidly. 
There are numerous physical and 
physiological adjustments which 
must be made and with which the 
athlete must be thoroughly familiar. 
These techniques can be roughly 
broken down into the following com- 
ponents: the start, pick-up, stride 
and finish. 

In teaching form the coach must 
bear in mind that there is no one cor- 
rect sprinting form. However, there 
are certain faults which are common 
in beginner sprinters and impede 
their progress. In order to help the 
athlete attain his maximum speed, it 
is the duty of the coach to recognize 


these faults and provide a remedy. 
Some of the more common faults, to- 
gether with remedial suggestions, 
follow: 

1. Toeing out. Instead of driving 
with his toes pointing straight ahead, 
the boy will run with one or both feet 
toeing out, resulting in a loss of pow- 
er. If the athlete cannot break him- 
self of the habit, he may be instruct- 
ed to practice running in a slightly 
pigeon-toed fashion. This compen- 
sating factor may straighten him out. 

2. Weaving from side to side. To 
check on this fault, the coach may 
stand at the end of the straightaway 
or directly behind the runner, and 


SPRINT STARS of the past and present. Charlie 
Paddock, the 1920 Olympic sprint champion, 
and Coach Harry M. Scheue's star pupil—Ed 


Morris, schoolboy all-American 220 sprinter. 


observe him closely under full steam. 
The wobbling may be an unconscious 
error or one due to faulty arm or leg 
action. After correcting any errors of 
form, the coach may have the boy 
run on one of the white lines separat- 
ing the lanes. The runner should 
concentrate on placing each foot di- 
rectly on the line with toes pointing 
straight ahead. 

3. Cross-arm action. A good 
sprinter uses his arms almost as much 
as he does his legs. They should be 
pumped vigorously straight ahead 
and not across the body. Since the 
arms are supposed to maintain body 


sbalance, any exaggerated cross-arm 


movement will play havoc with the 
proper body alignment. A remedy for 
this is to have the offender concen- 
trate on straight-away push and pull 
arm action. The trick of turning the 
thumbs up and out will work won- 
ders for the cross-chest arm pumper. 

4. Tension in neck and shoulders. 
Long distance runners are more 
prone to be afflicted with a “shrug” 
than sprinters. The tie-up in the neck 
and shoulders is usually due to either 
fatigue or an over-zealous effort to 
increase the tempo. The fault is most 
evident during the latter part of a 
close race. It is difficult to prescribe 
a cure. However, if the runner does 
not throw his head back, keeps his 
chin on a normal plane and relaxes 
the muscles of his back, he will sel- 
dom suffer from tension around the 
neck and shoulders. 

5. Lack of body lean. This goes 
hand in hand with the preceding 
fault and is one of the contributing 
factors to a muscular tie-up in the 
neck and shoulders. Instead of run- 
ning with a good forward lean, the 
sprinter digs out with the trunk ina 
vertical position. This insufficient 
lean causes an upward and forward 
movement rather than a straight for- 
ward movement. One way of combat- 
ing the fault is to have the boy train 
his eyes on a point about ten yards 
ahead. From an upright position with 
both feet together, he leans forward 
until he can no longer maintain bal- 
ance. Just as he is about to lose com- 
plete control, he starts running. The 
idea is to maintain the body lean es- 
tablished by the stratagem. 

6. General body tension. The fault 
is particularly noticeable in a close 
race when the sprinter is hard 
pressed and is making a desperate 
effort to run faster than he normally 
can. The fault, strangely, is the result 
of trying to run too fast. Every 
sprinter has a groove, stride or 
rhythm, whatever you want to call 
it, which he cannot step up without 
breaking form. Any attempt to over- 
step his bounds results in a decrease 
of speed. 

Having had four of my boys run 
the 220-yard dash in 21.9 or better, I 
feel that perhaps I have hit upon the 
best method of running this race. On 
the afternoon of the race, the boy 
should stay off his feet as much as 
possible. If it is at all possible he 
should be kept out of other events. 
He certainly should not be running 
around the field watching the meet. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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PROTECTION 
WITHOUT INTERFERENCE 


When your squad is equipped with Spalding gear, it’s 
ready for action. This equipment was designed to give 
players maximum protection without hampering their 
freedom of movement. High grade materials and careful 


construction give it the long wearing qualities always 
associated with Spalding. 
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THESE COLLEGE SHELL PANTS 
COMBINE FREEDOM AND SAFETY! 


Made of 9 oz. tan army duck. Tunnel belt 
loops. Worked eyelets with leather frog 
inside and outside at bottom of fly. Set 
in crotch piece extending from fly up the 
back of seat. Leather frog in back at top 
of crotch piece. Thigh guard pocket with 
separate pocket for side swipe fibre. All 

nee reinforced on inside with white 
drill with knee pad of close quilted all 
kapok extending from bottom of thigh 
guard. Elastic across bottom of legs, cut- 
= in back of knee. Let-out seams back 
of less. 


Y. Ypalding +l aor 


52-A-SC 


THIS SMART HELMET 
IS TOPS IN SAFETY! 


Air-Lite cushion rubber-padded. Avia- 
tor style with molded ear cups. Elastic 
straps to give a snug fit. Padded, adjust- 
able chin strap. One-piece, ventilated 
leather crown. Made up in any combina- 
tion of black and tan, all sizes. 


THE MODERN FAVORITE 
IN SHOULDER PADS! 


Air-cushioned (patented), rubber-pad- 
ded, covered with airplane cloth. Leath- 
er-cup, leather-bound .. . reinforced 
with fibre and springs. Adjustable lacing 
and elastic body straps. Full shoulder 
protection is assured. 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Give your boys every playing 
advantage .. . outfit them with 
Spalding equipment. 


SHOES FOR SPEED 
AND COMFORT! 


These medium-weight, football shoes 
are built on Spalding patterns, for back- 
field and line play. Genuine yellow-back 
kangaroo, Goodyear construction, with 
double web reinforcement. Spalding of- 
ficial SAFE-T-cleats as recommended 
by the Rules Committee. Sizes 6 to 12, 
C, D, and E widths. 
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BADMINTON-THE REGULAR DOUBLES GAME 


For all-round strength and complete court coverage, 
the authors recommend the rotary system of teamwork 


By Carl Jackson and Lester Swan 


Carl H. Jackson and Lester A. Swan, both 
of the Northern Evening High School (for 
adults) in Detroit, are co-authors cf numerous 
articles and books on badminton. Among their 
more recent efforts are two books, "Badminton 
Tips’ and "Better Badminton," and an article 
in last month's Scholastic Coach, ‘Badminton 
Mixed Doubles Play." 


damental difference between 

regular doubles, where two boys 
or girls make up the team, and 
mixed doubles. In mixed doubles, 
because of the disparity in speed, 
strength and endurance, the boy and 
girl deploy in an up-and-back for- 
mation. The doubles formation, on 
the other hand, assumes that the 
partners are equal or nearly so in 
this respect. Each player, therefore, 
assumes an equal share of the re- 
sponsibility. 

The alignment which enables the 
doubles partners to share the load is 
called a side-by-side formation. The 
players stand in their respective 
halves of the court side by side, or 
approximately so. However, the bet- 
ter players do not strictly adhere to 
these positions. To attain a better 
rounded offensive and defensive 
game, they use what may be called a 
rotation system. This is nothing more 
than a combination of the side-by- 
side and the up-and-back systems, 
employing the strength of each but 
avoiding the weaknesses. Rotation 
teamwork derives its strength from 
the fact that midcourt play will be 
from the strong forehand and over- 
head play of the left court player; 
and that better court coverage is pos- 
sible if the players rotate when the 
situation demands it. 

The left court player normally 
takes all placements along the mid- 
court line and those close to it in the 
right court, providing the flight is 
below shoulder level. Those above 
the level of the shoulder may be 
taken by the right court player if he 
has a good ’round-the-head stroke; 
otherwise, these too would normally 
be taken by the left court player. To 
compensate for the latter’s added re- 
sponsibility, the right court player 
covers most of the net area, leaving 
his partner in a better position to 
cover the vulnerable outside back 
corner of the left court. This “cof- 
fin corner,” requiring a long back- 
hand return from the outside boun- 
dary of the court, is the most difficult 
spot to defend and, therefore, de- 
serves special consideration in any 


| N BADMINTON, there is a fun- 


well planned defensive alignment. 

The team rotates when either play- 
er is drawn out of position. For ex- 
ample, if the right court player is 
drawn to the extreme left side of the 
net, the left court player moves to- 
ward the right court. As soon as the 
net player can safely leave this area, 
he moves back — but this time into 
the left court, since he can move into 
that area more quickly than into his 
former position. During this time, 
the player in the rear covers the en- 
tire backcourt area, and eventually 
moves into his partner’s former po- 
sition in the right court. Similarly, if 
the left court player makes a return 
from the back of the right court, 
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Fig. | 


which he may often do more effec- 
tively than the right court player, the 
latter moves over into his partner’s 
former position in the left court. 
After the return is made, the player 
in the backcourt moves forward 
quickly into his partner’s former po- 
sition in the right court. 

‘ It is apparent that by rotating in 
this way, team position may be more 
readily maintained and the offense 
and defense strengthened. Rotation 
also divides the play more evenly and 
does not limit the experiences of a 
player to either court or to any one 
department of the game. The dou- 
bles formation, with the partners in 
their normal playing positions, is 
shown in Fig. 1. 

The first playing situation is the 
service. Figs. 2 and 3 show the posi- 
tions for serving and receiving, and 
the possible placement points. These 


points are the same as those for 
mixed doubles. But the service strat- 
egy naturally differs. In regular dou- 
bles, it is assumed that the partners 
and opponents are more evenly 
matched. There is no problem of get- 
ting into team formation after the 
service, as there is in the mixed dou- 
bles game. The players are already 
in their approximate team positions. 

A uniform position for serving, 
whether the serve be short or long, 
low or high, better conceals the serv- 
er’s intentions. In the right court 
(Fig. 2) a driven serve to the back, 
inside corner, is difficult for the re- 
ceiver to cope with unless he has a 
‘round - the - head stroke. An occa- 
sional long, high serve to this corner 
is also effective. Besides being to his 
backhand, this serve tends to force 
the receiver out of position. With the 
receiver forced to stand close to the 
midcourt line (to guard this corner), 
the outside corner at the short serv- 
ice line becomes a very effective 
short service placement. These place- 
ments, of course, should be varied 
occasionally with a placement to the 
inside corner at the short service 
line. 

The short serves must be accurate 
—close to the net-tape and gauged 
to fall just over the short service line; 
otherwise, they will be murdered. 
For the same reason, the long service 
must also be accurate—fast and low 
if a driven serve, and all the way to 
the backcourt if long and high. 

Early in the game, the smart play- 
er will attempt to discover his oppo- 
nents’ weaknesses. He can feel out 
his opponent with a driven serve to 
the inside back corner of the right 
court. If the opponent displays a 
weakness here, serve a few place- 
ments to this corner and then sud- 
denly sneak a short one over to the 
outside corner (short service line). 

A little deception may be intro- 
duced here by swinging as you would 
in making a long, driven serve, 
checking the stroke and drawing the 
wrist back immediately before the 
impact to produce a short placement 
to the outside corner. In this situa- 
tion, the receiver is liable to be too 
close to the center line (to protect 
the inside back corner) to cope with 
the short placement to the outside 
corner. In the long, high serve, de- 
ception may be introduced with a 
slow racket movement during the 
early part of the stroke, ending with 

(Continued on page 22) 
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TRAINING IS —_ 
L UP COFFEE ? 


DO YOUR BOYS HATE your “No coffee” ruling? 

Many coaches are overcoming this difficulty by serving 
Postum instead. And the boys are discovering this hot drink 
has the kind of satisfying flavor that makes coffee easy to forget. 

It is the ideal mealtime drink because it contains mo caffein. 
It is entirely free from any stimulant and cannot have a harm- 
ful effect on an athlete’s physical condition. 


Here’s what one famous coach 


says about Postum 


J. M. Barry, baseball and basketball coach at the University 


2\ 


ON GOOD HOT FPOSTUM: 


DONT YOU THINK THE T NEVER EVEN /ISS IT 
TOUGHEST PART OF SINCE THE COACH PUT US j 


of Southern California, says: “I always tell my boys: Avoid 
caffein-containing beverages... Drink Postum instead 

Many other leading coaches and train 
ers agree with Mr. Barry. 

Start serving Postum to your boys reg 
ularly. If they live at home, urge that 
their mothers buy it. Postum is simply 


whole wheat and bran, roasted and 


Coach slightly sweetened. It is easy to make 


. M. BARRY 
a. and costs only about 4 cent a cup. A 
The boys love its de- ‘ 


licious flavor.” product of General Foods. 


FREE! A BOOKLET ENTITLED, “Tips on Four Major 
Sports.” Andy Kerr, Lon Jourdet, Bill Terry, and Dean 
Cromwell are the authors. This handy manual covers 
such subjects as the future of the lateral, passing tech- 
nique in basketball, importance of signals in baseball, 
and form on the track. It is illustrated, of course. Your 
boys will find it extremely interesting. We shall send you 
—free—as many copies as you need for your squads. Also 
as many individual servings of Postum as you need for 
your teams and candidates. 


S.C. 4-39 
GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek. Mich. 


Please send me individual servings of Postum. Also 
copies of ‘Tips on Four Major Sports.” 


Name 

I oe eas 

City. State : 
Fill in completely—print name and address. If you live in 


Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. (This 
offer expires December 31, 1939.) 
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a quick flick to send the bird over the 
receiver’s head and to the backcourt. 

As a receiver, the player should 
rush the serve at every opportunity. 
By returning the serve with a quick 
drive over the server’s head to the 
outside back corner, the receiver, 
with a little practice, will be able to 
rush serves even at net level. The 
server’s answer to these tactics is the 
deceptive type of serve previously 
described. After being fooled once or 
twice into rushing what he thinks is 
going to be a short service, the re- 
ceiver is likely to stay a safe distance 
away from the net and take no 
chances on rushing anything but the 
pop-ups. Remember, the racket must 
be carried high (preferably over the 
shoulder) if you expect to rush a 
serve. 

In the left court (Fig. 3), the serv- 
er’s problem is more difficult. Here 
the most effective type of placement 
is one to the outside back corner. 
Since the bird is directed to the re- 
ceiver’s backhand and also skims the 
boundary at the same time, the place- 
ment is very difficult to return. An- 
other point in its favor is the fact that 
it forces the receiver out of position. 

A driven clear, just out of reach 
of the receiver but low enough to 
force him to hurry, is the most effec- 
tive flight for this placement. How- 
ever, in attempting this placement, 
the server must be sure of himself 
because of the angle of the flight. A 
clear from the left court, directed to 
this spot, is an especially fine set-up 
(from the receiver’s point of view) if 
it falls short. The short service place- 
ments are similar to those of the 
right court. This time, it will be ob- 
served, the outside corner is to the 
receiver’s backhand but not outside 
of his easy reach. Having less choice 
for an effective placement in this 
court, the server will do well to con- 
centrate on safety rather than at- 
tempting to deceive the receiver. 

It should be borne in mind, espe- 
cially by the less advanced players, 
that the short serve is the safest bet 
for doubles. Since the doubles service 
court is two and a half feet shorter 
than for singles, it is necessary for 
the long, high, ideal type of serve to 


Fig. 3 
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be that much shorter also. Hence, 
there is a great possibility of clear- 
ing dangerously short. For this rea- 
son, the use of a long, high serve re- 
quires more accuracy on the part of 
the server than in singles. 

While the doubles court is shorter 
than the singles court, it is also wider 
by one and a half feet. This increases 
the effectiveness of short placements 
to the corners. The object of these 
placements is to force the receiver to 
move. It is only by keeping your op- 
ponents continually on the go that 
you can disrupt their formation and 
open up a weak court. 

A right foot forward stance is pre- 
ferred in serving because it gives 
better protection against quick back- 
hand returns. For the same reason, 
advanced players also receive fre- 
quently with the right foot forward. 


Strategy 


The first return after the service is 
the cause of much confusion on the 
serving side if there is no préar- 
ranged agreement to cover this re- 
turn. When serving in the right court, 
the server will have difficulty in han- 
dling a short return to the left side 
of the net. Ordinarily, the right court 
player is responsible for the net. Im- 
mediately following the service, how- 
ever, the left court player should as- 
sume the responsibility for a short 
return to the left side of the net. Sim- 
ilarly, in serving from the left court, 
the server will have difficulty in cov- 
ering a long return to the left back- 
court immediately following the 


service. This is because his service 
position is farther forward than his 
normal team position. Being in the 
left court, he would normally be re- 
sponsible for a flight to this spot, but 
in the first return following the ser- 
vice his partner should assume this 
responsibility. 


Net play 


As one would expect, considering 
the formation, net play will give the 
doubles team no end of trouble if the 
responsibilities of each player are 
not clearly understood. The player 
making a return at the net is respon- 
sible for the play immediately fol- 
lowing, should this return be like- 
wise directed to the net area. After a 
return from the net area, therefore, 
he should be careful to maintain the 
position and balance necessary to 
make another return anywhere in 
this area. For this reason, care must 
be taken not to get too close to the 
net. Ordinarily, it will not be neces- 
sary to move the rear foot beyond the 
short service line. The beginner often 
finds himself frozen to the spot and 
caught flat-footed because he makes 
no attempt to recover court position 
and the balance necessary to move in 
any direction. However, in recover- 
ing position and balance, it is impor- 
tant to avoid being caught moving in 
any direction. This leaves the player 
open for a placement to the spot 
from which he is moving. This cau- 
tion applies to play in any area but 
more especially at the net, since the 
returns here are shorter and give 
less time to correct errors of judg- 
ment. 


As mentioned in our discussion of 
mixed doubles, when playing up, 
smashes should be allowed to go by, 
leaving them to the partner playing 
back at the moment. Obviously, the 
back player will have more time to 
handle these flights, and the bird will 
have slowed up a little. 


On your partner’s smash, cover the 
net in anticipation of a weak return 
and an easy kill. When smashing be- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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By Charles L. Wood 


During recent years the increase in interest 
in the recreational type of activity in physical 
education has been very marked, and there has 
been a tendency to include such sports in the 
activity program of schools and colleges. Until 
a few years ago, for example, a boy who wanted 
to learn how to shoot had to go off on the quiet 
and learn as best he might by shooting at such 
targets as offered themselves. The idea of a 
girl learning to shoot was practically unheard 
of. Today all of this has been changed. At pres- 
ent there are almost 700 junior rifle clubs in the 
high schools of the country and at least 450 
summer camps that give courses in organized 
rifle shooting. Charles L. Wood, rifle coach at 
the Upper Darby, Pa., Senior High School, 
passes along some suggestions on organization. 


to high schools, there are always 
three ‘questions that are raised. 

First: Is it dangerous? 

Second: Do we have the facilities 
for it? 

Third: How expensive is it? 

The question of danger is a per- 
fectly natural one, and exists princi- 
pally in the minds of those who are 
not acquainted with riflery as an or- 
ganized activity. In reality, organ- 
ized rifle shooting is the safest of all 
competitive sports. Statistics prove 
that a rifle in the hands of a trained 
boy or girl is no more dangerous than 
a hockey stick. 

At Upper Darby, when the student 
body petitioned for a rifle club, the 
administration turned a willing ear 
to the request. We realized that stu- 
dents would shoot on the outside if 
they got the opportunity, and that it 
would be safer and more beneficial 
to give it to them under professional 
guidance. It was, and still is, our con- 
viction that all the general benefits 
that can be derived from a sport are 
inherent in marksmanship, with the 
exception, perhaps, of certain neuro- 
muscular skills. In particular, the 
hair-split accuracy that is necessary 
in rifle shooting calls for unusual 
powers of concentration and self- 
control. 

The second pertinent question is: 
Do we have the room to accommo- 
date this activity? Almost every ju- 
nior or senior high school has some 
space that can be converted into an 
instructional unit for riflery. Nat- 
urally a room that could be devoted 
exclusively to the sport is ideal. But 
few schools have the extra facilities. 

At Upper Darby, we discovered a 
forgotten stretch under our roof that 
enabled us to build a range adequate 
for five firing positions. Other schools. 
against whom we have competed, 
have utilized the aisle between their 
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STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER: Up until a few years ago the idea of a high school girl 
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RIFLERY AS AN ORGANIZED ACTIVITY 


At the beginning, each club member may be required to 
pay an initiation fee and to bring his own cartridges 


* 
ask ox! 


learning to shoot was unheard of. Today, however, she is competing on an equal footing with boys. 


heating equipment in the cellar. In 
another school, the athletic depart- 
ment made arrangements with a 
nearby armory to use the indoor 
range during free periods. 

In surveying various areas for the 
purpose of constructing a range, dis- 
regard any area that is not at least 
60 feet in length. Another four feet 
should be allowed on the firing line 
for each position. 


Lighting 


The question of lighting is one over 
which there is considerable discus- 
sion. It is the writer’s opinion that 
the range should be well lighted in 
its entirety, with no direct rays of 
light striking the eyes of the shoot- 
ers. The old-fashioned range with the 
entire area dark except for the tar- 
gets, was a gloomy, dismal place at 
its best, and probably produced a de- 
cided eye strain on the marksmen. 
When we finally awakened to the 
possibility of shooting in a complete- 
ly illuminated unit, there was a defi- 
nite improvement noted in scoring. 


Unfortunately, there is no income 


to be derived from riflery. The cost 


of the sport must be borne either by 
the marksmen or by the athletic as- 
sociation. There are usually some 
members of the club who are willing 
to pitch in with some of their own 
equipment in order to get the club 
started. At the beginning each mem- 


ber may be charged a 50-cent mem- 
bership fee and instructed to bring 
his own cartridges. 


We had to do this at Upper Darby 
when we first started. Naturally our 
first year scores were very low. But 
it was a popular club and the money 
received from membership dues ena- 
bled us to gradually purchase better 
rifles and equipment. The club was 
finally recognized by the athletic as- 
sociation as an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity that warranted support, and 
was granted an appropriation. The 
money we received in subsequent 
years went into the purchase of su- 
perior equipment, so that today we 
have a well-equipped range. Signifi- 
cantly, with each improvement in 
equipment, a corresponding increase 
was noted in scores. 


Adult leaders 


A vital question that will confront 
the director who is thinking of riflery 
as an organized activity will be that 
of leadership. Unfortunately, there 
are few qualified rifle instructors 
who are not already sponsoring rifle 
clubs. However, this is not as great 
a handicap as it may be in other ac- 
tivities. The Junior Division of the 
National Rifle Association offers a 
free training course for adult in- 
structors, covering ten subjects which 
will be of value in working with a 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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GoldsSamith 


COLORFUL STYLIZED 
FOOTBALL UNIFORMS 


The color combinations and styles shown on 
this page, especially designed by Goldsmith 
style experts, give you an idea of what can 
be done. All are distinctive, different, and 
eye-appealing—shirt and pants styles are 
interchangeable. See your local GoldSmith 
distributor. He will be glad to help you 
select your styles and color combinations. 
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Philip Gasper 


Southern California 
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No. 1: The start of the body turn, 
jump rotation form, with the weight 
chiefly on the right leg. The discus is 
carried about shoulder height, with a 
full extension of the throwing arm. 


ye 


ee 


No. 2: As he pivots, the weight shifts 
to the left foot and the trunk rightfully 
proceeds the throwing arm. The head 
and eyes face the direction of the spin. 


No. 3: As half of the turn is com- 
pleted, the weight of the body is fully 
supported by the left foot. The extend- 
ed left arm practically forms a straight 
line with the right arm. The discus is 
turned in the hand so that it is nearly 
vertical, and at a height slightly be- 
low the shoulder. The spring from the 
left foot is just starting. 


ad 


No. 4: The jump action requires a 
high degree of skill and coordination. 
Both feet leave the ground simultane- 
ously as the body speedily spins in the 
air. The discus, now at shoulder height, 
is carried in a vertical position. The 
trunk spins to the left well ahead of 
the throwing arm. 


No. 5: The right foot has touched the 
ground a few inches ahead of the cen- 
ter of the circle, with the body well 
under control. The right knee is bent, 
and the right heel sinks almost to the 
ground, in readiness for the push-off 
which follows in Nos. 7, 8 and 9. The 
discus, now at shoulder height, will 
soon be swung to a lower point. 


No. 6: The final pull on the discus is 
started, even before the left foot 
touches the ground. Apparently, Gas- 
par takes advantage of this “rock- 
over” motion. Observe in Nos. 7, 8, 9 
and 10, that even the best throwers can 
apply power on the final heave over 
but one-fourth of the 360 degrees. 
Many discus throwers are fortunate to 
utilize one-eighth of the turn in apply- 
ing maximum final effort. 
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No. 7: The left foot has touched the 
ground nearly in line with the right 
foot (slightly to the left). The spacing 
between the feet is shorter than that 
required by many good discus throw- 
ers. The body is still well controlled. 
The drive has started from the right 
leg, and the trunk is twisted sharply to 
the front. 


No. 8: Three suggestions for im- 
provement are offered. One, a more 
forceful upward-forward thrust of the 
right hip (starting with No. 7). Two, a 
more vigorous straightening or exten- 
sion of the right leg. Three, a more pro- 
nounced bend in the left elbow which 
should be snapped backward to aid 
the forward movement of the right 
shoulder and arm. 


No. 9: The discus has already left the 
hand, but the extended right arm is 
only slightly ahead of the shoulder. 
The body weight, previously on the 
right foot, has been shifted to the left. 


No. 10: Gaspar does not employ the 
reverse, but instead draws the right 
foot ahead close to the edge of the cir- 
cle to preserve balance. This form is 
efficient in keeping the driving right 
foot in contact with the ground until 
the heave is completed. 


Art Wrotnowski 


Southern California 


No. 1: The start of the body turn. A 
moderate bend of both legs is shown. 
Body weight now on the right leg is 
beginning its transfer to the left leg. 
The trunk is turned extremely to the 
right, in readiness for a speedy turn to 
the left. The relaxed left arm is ex- 
tended to preserve balance, and main- 
tains this relative position throughout 
the throw. 


No. 2: From a semi-crouch, the 
thrower is about to start the pivot on 
the left foot. The throwing arm is fully 
extended to provide the maximum arc. 


No. 3: The photo indicates that a 
moderately rapid body turn is em- 
ployed. The trunk inclination forward 
and to the left, may lead to imbalance 
if not corrected before the delivery 
stance is assumed. 


No. 4: The body weight now rests on 
the ball of the left foot. The plane of 
the discus was changed temporarily to 
the vertical but will be horizontal be- 
fore final effort is applied. Notice that 
the trunk rotates to the left in advance 
of the throwing arm. 


No. 5: Indicates that Wrotnowski has 
planted the right foot in approximately 
the center of the circle. The discus has 
reached the high point in iis are (about 
shoulder height) and is starting down- 
ward. Here, again, the forward trunk 
lean is more pronounced than need be. 
The head and eyes are correctly turned 
in the direction of the body movement. 


No. 6: The left foot has been planted 
(a moderate distance from the right 
foot) on the ground slightly to the left 
of the center line. The discus has 
reached its lowest point, and the act of 
delivery is beginning. Observe that the 
right arm is still correctly led by the 
trunk. The right knee is bent more than 
it should be. Extreme flexion may slow 
up the straightening of the leg and 
cause a loss of explosive power in the 
finishing thrust. 


No. 7: The trunk is being turned 
squarely to the front with head and 
eyes in the direction of the throw. The 
body appears to be under good control. 
The athlete has over-delayed both the 
forward thrust of the right hip and the 
straightening of the right leg. While he 
makes some use of the left arm, the 
athlete could benefit by bending the 
left elbow and forcefully whipping it 
backward. 


No. 8: The angle of release (26°) is 
slightly lower than the average (30°). 
The right leg, not fully straightened, 
indicates untapped power. 


No. 9: No distance can be added to 
the missile henceforth, and the prob- 
lem is maintenance of balance. The 
right leg is starting its forward move- 
ment. The right arm, having completed 
on whip, continues across the 
chest. 


No. 10: The right arm is brought 
downward, and the left arm swung 
briskly upward to the rear. Wrotnow- 
ski does not use a reverse. His left foot 
— “put” as the right leg comes for- 
ward. 
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The Discus Throw 
(Continued from page 11) 


The pivot-rotation method is more 
readily mastered by a majority of 
athletes, and has the advantage of 
permitting at least one foot to main- 
tain contact with ground during the 
turn. The jump-rotation method 
tends toward a speedier turn, thus in- 
creasing angular velocity, but adds 
the hazard of imbalance just before 
delivery. 

The style of hand hold is again a 
matter of the athlete’s choice. Some 
prefer to carry the discus palm-up 
during the turn, while others, in the 
majority, perhaps, prefer the con- 
ventional palm-down form. The 
palm-up method provides a feeling 
of security as the missile is well sup- 
ported on the palm. This permits the 
discus to be swung farther back of 
the body just prior to the body turn. 
However, since the discus must later 
be turned to the palm-down posi- 
tion, arm and hand movement be- 
comes too involved in this style of 
throwing. Regardless of the type of 
footwork employed, the athlete may 
utilize either of these hand holds. 


Preliminary swings 


For years it has been customary, 
during the preliminary swings, for 
the athlete to make use of the left 
hand to support the discus at the end 
of the forward swing. Many cham- 
pions now omit this and provide no 
support for the discus other than the 
right hand grasp. They do, however, 
rotate the forearm so that the imple- 
ment rests on the bent fingers. The 
left arm extended for balance is 
swung in the same direction as the 
right arm. 

If the thrower completes his effort 
by reversing the position of the feet, 
the ground covered in the turn 
should be less than for an athlete who 
doesn’t use a reverse. Those employ- 
ing the reverse, land with the right 
foot on about the middle of the circle. 
Those not reversing may rightfully 
land six to ten inches nearer to the 
front. 


Delay in starting the final pull is a 
common source of error. If the ath- 
lete is conscious of the fact that the 
discus leaves his hand when it is just 
slightly ahead of the shoulder (and 
not at the full forward extension of 
the throwing arm), he knows he has 
but a limited area in which to execute 
the final heave. 


The angle of release is lower than 
that for the shot. Measurements 
made from motion picture studies of 
the top-notch performers revealed 
an average angle of 30 degrees. 


= one at all may 


bring athlete’s foot into your 
pool...spread its danger on 
the floors of locker rooms 
and wash rooms. But not if 
you adopt the standard safe- 
guard of using hypochlorite 
footbaths through which the 
swimmers must step. 


This is the recommenda- 
tion of leading health author- 
ities, and it is one you can 
safely and economically 
employ through the use of 
Perchloron. Not only does 
Perchloron help you combat 
and control athlete’s foot. It 
is used by many pools as a 
disinfecting spray in locker 


rooms and wash rooms... 
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and also to purify water for 


the pool. 


It is inexpensive, effective, 
safe, and easy to use. For 
Perchloron is a dry, white, 
free-flowing powder, quickly 
soluble in water, and contain- 
ing more than 70% available 
chlorine. It is concentrated 
and stable. Packed 12 handy- 
sized cans to the case, each can 
with a punch-and-pry-up top 
for your greater convenience. 
Why not write today for free 
booklet giving full details? 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Co., Widener Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa.+ New York- 
Chicago + St. Louis + Pitts- 
burgh - Tacoma + Wyandotte 


LVANIA SALT 


TURING 


CO/MPANY 


An EARLY order in the SPRING means an EARLY delivery in the FALL. 
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The 


OUTDOOR 
SEASON 


is here! 


Baseball, track, spring 
football, and host of 
other outdoor activities 
will take their toll of 


sprains, strains, etc. 


PROTECT your players 
with ACE BANDAGES! 
It is the accepted method 
of preventing many of 
the common athletic in- 


juries. 


Send for the Ace Ath- 
letic Manual if you 
haven’t already received 
one. You will find it use- 
ful in the care of ath- 


letes, 


ACE BANDAGES 


Elastic Without Rubber 


Sold through Sporting Goods Dealers 
and Drug Stores 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 
Rutherford, N. J. 
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Girls’ Softball Play Day | 


By Roland F. Ross 


At a first glance it may seem odd to find a 
physical education director writing on girls’ 
play days. But there really is no cause for per- 
plexity. In many of our small high schools, the 
physical education director is held responsible 
for the programs of both the girls and boys. 
Roland F. Ross, director of the Roxbury, N. Y., 
Central School, for example, has been doing 
double duty since 1930. During this time, he has 
organized and conducted many play days of 
the type he describes in his article. 


losophy underlying the athletic 

program for high school girls 
has been changing very rapidly. The 
emphasis has shifted from a program 
of limited activities for a few to a 
program of activities for all. The 
need for such a substitution has been 
the inevitable outcome of the pres- 
ent-day stress on “games for all.” 
This emphasis, in a period when lei- 
sure - time activity is the growing 
problem, has made interscholastic 
competition, with its limited oppor- 
tunities for participation, a wholly 
unsatisfactory and inadequate pro- 
gram. 

In seeking an educationally sound 
replacement for interscholastic com- 
petition, the physical education pro- 
fession has turned to more extensive 
intramural programs and to play 
days. Sponsored in the beginning by 
various university departments of 
physical education for women, play 
days in variously modified forms 
have grown into integral parts of 
programs for high school students. 


[> THE past few years the phi- 


Its purpose 


The primary aims of promoting 
play days for high school girls are to 
permit healthful participation in ath- 
letic games, stunts, seasonal sports 
and rhythmical activities, to give 
students an opportunity to mingle 
with those of other schools, and to 
give them active experience in plan- 
ning and executing the day’s sched- 
ule. By healthful participation is 
meant spontaneous fun, unspoiled by 
the tension of over-excited audi- 
ences; fun that provides wholesome 
competition with a friendly, genu- 
ine, play spirit predominating. 

Naturally there are many types of 
play days. They may be organized 
for students within a school, between 
neighboring schools or for geograph- 
ical units. It must always be borne in 
mind that the successful play day is 
the result of careful planning, all of 
which should be done by student 
leaders under the direction of the 
faculty adviser. The training re- 


ceived by students doing this type of 
work is invaluable. 

The invitation committee is the 
first to function. The notice or invi- 
tation sent out to the guest schools 
should state clearly the following 
items: (1) date, (2) place, (3) ar- 
rangements for noon meal, (4) show- 
er and locker room facilities, (5) 
time schedule for day’s events, (6) 
how many girls to bring, (7) what 
schools are being invited, and (8) 
what equipment each girl should 
bring. The number of girls to invite 
from each school depends naturally 
upon the types of activities, the space 
and the facilities available. 


Program for softball 


At Roxbury we have had consid- 
erable success with a spring softball 
play day. The event is usually held 
on a Saturday, starting at 10:00 A.M. 
and extending through to 4:00 P. M. 
Each detail is carefully planned long 
in advance. As the girls arrive from 
each school, they are conducted to 
the dressing rooms by a member of 
the hostess committee. They check 
their valuables, get into their uni- 
forms and then go to the field to reg- 
ister. 

Each girl is given a colored arm 
band and a card with a small pencil 
attached. The delegate prints her 
name and school at the top of the 
card, and is then sent to a flag-staff 
which is flying the same color as her 
arm band. There she meets girls from 
other schools who have been assigned 
to the same team. The flags are about 
a foot square, made of muslin and 
fastened to five-foot poles conveni- 
ently located around the play area. 
When all the players have arrived, 
the girls on each team elect a captain. 

Since most of the girls are stran- 
gers to each other, it is usually diffi- 
cult for them to get acquainted im- 
mediately. So the first game is always 
an ice breaker. In this game the girls 
use the cards that were given to them 
when they registered. We call these 
“autograph” cards. At a signal, each 
girl is supposed to get as many sig- 
natures as possible within a given 
time. When the allotted time is up, 
the girl counts the number of signa- 
tures on her card and relays the total 
to the scorer assigned to her team. 
The team with the most signatures 
wins a certain amount of points. This 
point system should be used through- 
out the day, and should be inclusive 
enough to grant at least one point to 
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the team unlucky enough to finish 
last. 

After the rush for autographs, the 
cards are collected and kept for the 
girls until the end of the day. The 
balance of the morning is spent on 
games involving softball skills. 
Among the skills that lend them- 
selves well to softball are the throw 
for distance, running bases for time 
and pitching for accuracy. For the 
test on pitching accuracy, we have 
constructed a frame the width of 
home plate and with a height equal to 
the distance between a girl’s knees 
and shoulders. This frame is an- 
chored in a vertical position. A pitch 
going through the frame counts as a 
strike when thrown from the re- 
quired pitching distance. A pitch hit- 
ting the edge of the frame and yet 
going through is considered to have 
nicked the corner and also counts as 
a strike. 


Treasure hunt 


Before taking time out for lunch, 
the girls are usually sent out on a 
treasure hunt. They are first called 
together and told what to look for, 
usually a small object that blends 
easily with the surrounding country, 
such as a green cardboard disk. On 
the back of the treasure, there are 
written instructions for the finder as 
to where to go for her prize. In order 
to include the event in the point sys- 
tem for the day, a certain number of 
points are awarded to the team whose 
member finds the treasure. 

The girls are now ready for lunch. 
The usual procedure for the meal is 
to have each girl bring her own 
lunch, which she eats in company 
with the members of her team around 
the team flag. To safeguard against 
litter, five points are awarded to each 
team that leaves a clean area around 
its flag. The last part of the lunch pe- 
riod is devoted to team songs and 
cheers. 

In the afternoon, the girls experi- 
ence the actual game. The entire time 
is turned over to a round-robin tour- 
nament. This type of tournament is 
used in preference to the elimination 
type because girls want to be play- 
ers, not spectators. Enough play areas 
are laid out to allow all the teams to 
play at the same time; in short, if 
there are eight teams there should be 
four diamonds. 

Since the players always take a 
lively interest in the point standings 
of the teams, it is well to announce 
the team totals after each event or at 
frequent intervals. The scores may 
also be reported through a novel flag 
system. The colors of each team may 
be flown from the top of a flag-pole 
erected especially for the purpose. 
After each event, the flags are fast- 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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YOUR PLAYERS’ HEALTH 


IS IN YOUR HANDS..... 


An athletic shirt or knitted uniform made of ordinary cotton yarn can- 
not absorb and evaporate moisture quickly. As a result, perspiration 
is held against the body, often causing chill when exercise is stopped. 


Athletes who wear Durene knitted uniforms reduce this hazard. And 


the reason is the big difference 
between ordinary cotton yarn 
and Durene mercerized yarn. 


Laboratory tests by U.S. Test- 
ing Co. show that Durene mer- 
cerized yarn absorbs and evap- 
orates perspiration twice as fast 
as ordinary cotton yarn. 


It allows the user to perspire free- 
ly, but with comfort, because his 
garments dry quickly. This helps 
prevent colds, muscular stiffness 
and chafing. It keeps the player 
cleaner, cooler and more com- 
fortable. 
Garments of 


2 Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarns 


A drop of water 


tells the story! 


At left: when a drop of water is 
placed on a shirt of ordinary cot- 
ton yarn it remains on the surface. 
At right: when a drop of water is 
placed on a shirt of Durene mer- 
cerized cotton yarn it is instantly 
absorbed and quickly evaporates! 


Keep Athletes Cleaner, Cooler, More Comfortable! 


-—— This Tag is Good News — 


You will find this tag on garments made by 


manufacturers who use Durene mercerized 
cotton yarns. Every director of athletics and 
physical education should see that his pur- 
chases of knitted cotton garments are made of 
Durene yarn so his players will feel and look 
their best. Garments made of Durene yarn keep 
players cleaner, cooler and provide health pro- 
tection both on and off the playing field. Durene 
yarns are found in the best knitted undershirts, 
trunk shorts, supporters and hose. For a list of 
manufacturers using Durene yarns write us. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Dean Hill, President 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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TRACTION 


Sure-footed speed is the reward 
of the PYRA-SEAL treated floor. 
This better floor seal permits 
lightning fast play with slip- 
proof safety. An improvement to 
any school or gymnasium be- 
cause of its smart appearance. A 
budget favorite with the Board 
because of its long, economical 
wear and minimum of mainten- 
ance cost. 


PYRA-SEAL Protection 
Pays For Itself 


PYRA-SEAL makes gymnasium floors 
look better and wear longer. It seals 
the pores in the wood and ties the 
surface fibres into an integral whole — 
dries to a smooth, hard, lustrous yet 
non-slip finish that does not chip, 
crack or peel. Resists acids, alkalis, 
alcohol, ink, etc. Outwears ordinary 
finishes many times over. Why take 
chances, when PYRA-SEAL gives 
certain protection? 


Learn how PYRA-SEAL can solve 
your floor maintenance problems. 


Write for free 


catalog today. f 
Tove 
Our 74 th I 


ANNIVERSARY 
A quarter-century de- 


and recommended by 
the Maple Flooring 
Mfrs. Assn., National 
Oak Flooring Mfrs. 
Assn., and specified by 


voted to perfecting 
floor finishes. 


leading Architects. 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 
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Whistle Widow 


By H. V. Porter 


AM the wife of a basketball ref- 

eree. A few years ago I would 

have made that announcement as 
a happy boast. I had visions of delight- 
ful rides in the moonlight to nice, 
sociable basketball games. Before 
each half, when hubby would come to 
check with the timer, I would lift a 
hand and wiggle four fingers in a sa- 
lute of encouragement. On the way 
home, we would recount the thrilling 
moments of the game. I would tell him 
the nice things the others had said 
about his work and he would tell me 
how I knocked out an eye or two with 
my new sports ensemble or with the 
hat that hangs on my left ear. 

Why, oh why, didn’t mother tell me? 
Somebody should have made a study 
of the business of being a referee’s 
wife. Some of my friends have advised 
me to join a bridge club or go to the 
movies when Bill goes on a long trip 
to officiate. But I happen to be still in 
love with the man. Sometimes I spend 
the whole week resolving not to 
accompany him. I lay out the black 
and white striped shirt, the flannel 
trousers and shapeless shoes, and place 
the dog-eared rule book on top of the 
pile. The question then is: Shall I stay 
home and expect the worse or go along 
and see and hear the worst. He never 
will keep his overcoat buttoned after 
coming out of a hot shower or wrap 
his muffler around his neck. He falls 
asleep while driving alone. So I grab 
my galoshes and apply lip stick on the 
run. 

Some ancient who believed in self- 
torture must have helped build my 
family tree. I have spent a goodly part 
of my life on narrow, board bleachers 
with ankles tucked in the folds of the 
overcoat that cushions the seat in front 
of me and somebody’s knees making 
dimples in my back. My gloves and 
pocketbook have been on the floor so 
much that they have a coating of seal- 
o-san garnished with sweeping com- 
pound. My foundation garments slip 
and slide and make locomotion tor- 
turous. 

But physical endurance is easy to 
acquire. It’s the mental agony that 
tests a person’s ability to take it. Free- 
dom of speech, unfortunately, includes 
the raspberry and bronx cheer. Once, 
when I still had some illusions about 
the wife of a referee, I happened to be 
sitting next to a heavy-jowled codger 
with a voice like a siren. For an entire 
half he bellowed all sorts of accusa- 
tions against the officials. I fidgeted 
through the first quarter, burned si- 
lently during the second and erupted 
audibly in the third with,a few reflec- 
tions on his facial resemblance to a 
pickle and a stuffed prune. How was I 
to know he was president of the school 
board? (My Bill doesn’t work there 
anymore.) 


Gradually I have become immune 
to ordinary slander. I can even muster 
a smile when an entire cheering sec- 
tion chants, “Throw away the whistle, 
Jesse James.” But when Bill once 
trailed a play by half a court, hobbling 
badly after twisting his leg, I could 
have murdered the bum with the high- 
pitched voice who yelled, “C’mon, 
grandpa, eat your wheaties.” 

In reality Bill is fast on his feet and 
doesn’t cut a bad figure on the floor. It 
isn’t any fun to be sitting anonymously 
among a bunch of coquettish junior 
leaguers who are throwing eyes at 
every good-looking male in sight, in- 
cluding the referee. Some of the 
glances are sickeningly eloquent. So 
are the comments. Do I rise to battle 
and slay with a killing look or strike 
out with a catty comeback? I do not! 

Experience has taught me that the 
lesser of several evils is to tell all be- 
fore the game starts. I may find myself 
in a group which includes the wife of 
the coach, teachers who are partisan 
fans and the wives of chamber of com- 
merce dignitaries. I hasten to confess 
my identity and offer to isolate myself. 
Invariably they laugh away my sug- 
gestion and warmly welcome me to 
the friendly circle. 

Through one game we may be the 
warmest of friends, but sooner or later 
the inevitable happens. The idolized 
forward is put out of the game on four 
personals at a critical time. Anyone 
can see it was the big guard who had 
no right to be in the way. The atmos- 
phere in our friendly circle becomes 
chilly. And when the tying points are 
taken away in the last seconds because 
the center ran with the ball, there are 
icicles hanging on the curt farewells 
as my erstwhile friends flounce out of 
the gymnasium. I wait alone for a half 
hour that seems an eon. Sometimes 
the janitor speaks a cheery word as he 
goes about his chores but tonight he is 
glum. He turns out the lights and I 
stand in a draft ready to stick one foot 
in the door to keep from being locked 
in. 

Why, oh why, can’t people be sen- 
sible. Anyone knows that Bill is as 
honest as the day is long and his deci- 
sions are fair. After all it’s only a game 
and not a matter of life and death. On 
the way home I offer to drive because 
my friends back there intimated that 
Bill may not be able to see the road so 
well. We stop at Greasy Joe’s for a 
midnight hamburger with onion and 
trimmings. Life is an adventure again. 

It is the week after the regional 
tournament. I am furious. In the finals 
last Saturday, Bill called a fourth foul 
on the cutest forward I have seen all 
year and broke the fifteen-game win- 
ning streak of the team I have been 
picking for the state championship. 
If you ask me, on that last foul he 
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didn’t even touch him. For the last 
four days, Bill has been in the dog- 
house, getting his own breakfasts and 
taking his other meals out. I’m not 
speaking to the big lug. 

In one way I am happy. For the first 
time this season I am not tortured by 
having to decide whether to go along 
this week-end. My mind has been 
made up all week. The rumble just 
heard is the garage door being rolled 
up. The car backfires a time or two as 
it is backed out. In a minute, it will 
be even with the kitchen door. I’m 
glad I’m staying home. Being a whistle 
widow isn’t so bad after all. But...I 
grab coat, hat and galoshes and throw 
the night latch on the back door. 

Hey, Bill, you’ve got a passenger. 


Modified Backboard 
Experiments 


URING the current basketball sea- 
son, several interesting experi- 
ments have been conducted involving 
the use of a modified backboard. One 
of the most thorough studies was made 
by J. H. Trees at the De Kalb tourna- 
ment. With the assistance of several 
statisticians, Trees collected statistics 
for 32 games. A different chart was 
used for each game showing the exact 
spot each time the ball hit the back- 
board. The data were then transferred 
to a master sheet (see illustration). 

The figures indicate that the back- 
board was struck on an average of 60 
times per game. The ball struck the 
surface of the board outside the pro- 
posed fan-shaped board only 5.8 times 
a game. It seems then that the lower 
six or eight inches of the board are al- 
most never used and that a circle with 
a shorter radius but with a center 
Slightly higher than the level of the 
basket would give all the rebounding 
surface that is necessary. 

The superfluous area has been re- 
tained only because of tradition or be- 
cause little organized attention has 
been given the matter. In the mean- 
time, the modern backboard is a detri- 
ment to the game, Besides cutting off 
the view of the spectators sitting be- 
hind the baskets, it is sometimes a 
hindrance on running lay-up shots. It 
is a challenge to progressive minded 
basketball men. (For a complete dis- 
cussion of the subject and several pos- 
sibilities for modified backboards, see 
H. V. Porter’s article, “If We Started 
From Scratch,” in the November, 1938, 
Scholastic Coach.) 


THE LONGEST-WEARING 
AND FINEST-PLAYING 
BALL YOU CAN BUY! 


—_— 
A sensational new shaggy cover—the boss of them all in 
playing life. 


The famous Pennsylvania center—made by exclusive, pat- 
ented methods that insure uniform accuracy in balance, 
bounce and flight. 


The original pressure-packed ball—three to a tube—always 
factory fresh, never stale or shelf-dead. 


+ + + 


Pennsylvanias cost no more—but you get more games and 
better games. 


ALWAYS PLAY PENNSYLVANIAS! 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: JEANNETTE, PA. 
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Batting 


(Continued from page 12) 
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Modified Choke Grip 


balls and one toward the back of the 
box when batting against pitchers 
who rely mainly on fast pitches. 

Although, as has been previously 
stated, it is impossible to tell a player 
to stand a certain way at the plate, 
a wide spread of the feet may prove 
helpful in the elementary stage of 
batting. This eliminates an early step 
and long stride and prevents pulling 
the body away from the plate. These 
are common faults and must be over- 
come before even moderate success in 
batting can be expected. 


The hitting position 


It is important to have the bat back 
in the hitting position when the ball 
is ready to be delivered. This makes 
it impossible for the pitcher to quick- 
pitch to advantage. A high position 
of the bat is also advised because it is 
easier to drop the bat for low pitches 
than raise it for high ones. 

It is important to delay the step 
with the front foot until the likely 
location of the pitch is determined. 
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-and you 
will say 


“FIGHTBACK” 


(Patents Pending) 


COACH HARLOW OF HARVARD 


says 


"We are delighted with our experi- 
ence with your FIGHTBACK. It has been 
of invaluable assistance to us in getting 
harder charging and more driving block- 
ing, with the great advantage of elim- 
inating injuries in so doing." 


LOU LITTLE OF COLUMBIA 


says 


"| have been using the Marty Gilman 
FIGHTBACK in our scrimmage work 
for the past two years. We find that this 
is the one mechanical apparatus which 
can be used by the player and at the 
same time realize game blocking condi- 
tions without injury to the wearer or to 
the blocker. It is our hope to have the 
entire defensive team wearing the 
FIGHTBACK in dummy scrimmage so 
as to allow our offensive team to run at 
top speed and to throw blocks in the 
same manner as they would in a game. 
This would develop blocks without fear 
of injury to players.” 


FRANCIS SCHMIDT OF 
OHIO STATE 


says 
“We think the FIGHTBACK is OK. 


You can move in it. It has the apron beat 
a mile.” . 


NAVY ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


says 


"Ten FIGHTBACKS same as previous 
order. Please expedite." 


"Fightback" Features 


Put on and off in a Jiffy 

Protects the vital parts of body better 

Takes shock out of blocking 

Designed te reduce risk of Injury in practice 
and to allow men to drill more vigorously 
Tailor-made to fit legs and bedy 

Climax in football drill-hitting moving targets 
Protection for both blocker and defensive player 
Full speed blocking without the danger of bruises 


Price $19.50 large size—$1 7.50 small size 


NO DEALERS—BUY DIRECT AND SAVE 


MARTY GILMAN 


GILMAN, CONNECTICUT 
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This permits stepping toward or 
away from the plate in accordance 
with the pitch, thereby increasing the 
likelihood of perfect timing and mak- 
ing it possible to hit the ball where it 
is pitched. The majority of players do 
not delay their step in this manner 
but rather step early and as a result 
pull most pitches. These players are 
nearly all good fast ball hitters for 
the reason an early step offers the 
best means of hitting the fastest 
pitch. 

On the other hand, they usually 
have a definite weakness on slower 
pitches because at least a part of their 
weight is transferred from the back 
foot too soon, thus making it neces- 
sary to hit the ball almost altogether 
with the arms. This is especially true 
if the pitch is in the outside strike 
area. The player who delays his step 
has no such weakness, and because 
he may hit to any field a less effective 
defense can be formed. 


The swing 


The swing usually varies accord- 
ing to the grip. For instance, players 
who use an end grip generally make 
a complete sweep with the arms 
whereas those who employ a choke 
grip move the arms only a short dis- 
tance. The bat should be whipped 
parallel to the ground with loose arm 
action and the wrists snapped at the 
time of contact. (It is advisable to 
lower the barrel end of the bat on low 
pitches.) This increases the chances 
of meeting the ball and adds power 
to the swing. 

The speed with which the bat is 
brought forward is also a factor in 
batting. Many players favor a hard 
swing thinking the ball will travel a 
greater distance. However, this fre- 
quently causes unbalancing and poor 
timing; so a moderately hard swing 
is likely to prove more satisfactory. 
The swing is particularly important 
if the batter is attempting to hit to 
the opposite field on a hit-and-run 
play or, as often happens, when a 
right hand batter tries to hit behind 
the runner. In this case, it is advis- 
able to push the hands ahead of the 
hitting end of the bat and employ 
stiff wrist action instead of taking a 
conventional swing. 


The follow through 


It is important to follow through 
with the body in the direction the 
ball is hit. This places the entire 
weight behind the swing and makes 
possible maximum driving power. 
The actual body turn thus varies ac- 
cording to where the ball is hit, a 
complete turn being advisable when 
balls are pulled and less of a turn on 
balls hit to the opposite field. 
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DAYTONA BEACH COACHING SCHOOL 


AUGUST 21-26, INCLUSIVE 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
“THE OUTSTANDING COACHING SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH" 


SIX DAYS OF INTENSIVE INSTRUCTION IN 


FOOTBALL and BASKETBALL 


BIERMAN THOMAS LEAHY 
UNIVERSITY OF UNIVERSITY OF BOSTON COLLEGE 
MINNESOTA ALABAMA Developed Ford- 
Western Conference Rose Bowl Con- ham’s Famous 

Champions tenders 1934-37 “Seven Blocks 
Single Wing With Notre Dame and of Granite” 
Variations Short Punt Line Play 
HINKLE HIGGINS 
BUTLER UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY OF 


TAMPA 


Scouting 


Natural Basketball 

Butler Players will 
Demonstrate 

Lectures, Demonstrations, Motion Pictures, Individual Problems 

Tuition $15.00 Rooms and Meals at Reasonable Rates 


For Further Information Write 


L. L. McLucas 
Seminole High School 
Sanford, Florida 


THE SCHOOL NO PROGRESSIVE COACH SHOULD MISS 


George R. Trogdon 
Landon High School 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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The PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSIONS = 


Main Session 
JULY 3 TO AUG. 11 


Post-Session 


AUG. 14 TO SEPT. 1 


Inter-Session 
JUNE 13 TO JUNE 30 


Graduate or undergraduate degrees in the fields of Athletics, Recreation, Health 
Education and Physical Education. Enjoy the unusual facilities provided for 
your instruction and diversion in an environment conducive to health and pro- 
fessional advancement. Fully competent and experienced instructors. 


For catalogue B-17, address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 


Tuition rates moderate. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations 
cen 2 ly 23.387 at a 


moderate cost. 
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Floors Don’t 
Make Teams 


SE isiceene to some of 
the claims made for floor finishes, 
you won’t have a championship bas- 
ketball team merely because you 
use this or that brand in your gym- 
nasium. No floor finish is going to 
make world-beaters out of mediocre 
players. A top-notch team usually 
wins on any kind of floor. But the 
right kind of gymnasium finish does 
help improve the game for players 
and spectators. 


That’s all we claim for Dolcorock. 
This high-surface finish permits 
quick starts and. sudden stops with 
less slips. It is proof against rubber 
burns. It is good to look at. It is 
durable. If you have a poor team, 
Doleorock won’t send the ball thru 
the hoop. 


Doleorock has been used b¥ col- 
and high boasting 
championship teams. It has been 
used by schools with poor teams. 
The consensus is that Dolcorock has 


leges schools 


helped make the game more enjoy- 
able for everybody. We'd like to tell 
you more about it. Please send for 
manual S84, 


DOLCOROCK 


The C. B. DOLGE Co., Westport, Conn. 


Coaching Sprinters 


(Continued from page 18) 


Have him lying on blankets or can- 
vas off the damp ground, clothed in a 
warm sweat suit. 

Thirty or forty minutes before the 
race he should take five minutes 
stretching exercises and other calis- 
thenics, then go one lap as follows: 
quarter lap jogging, quarter lap half- 
stride, quarter lap walking, quarter 
lap at three-quarter stride. (All this 
in sweat clothes.) Now have the boy 
return to the blankets, give him a 
brisk rub down and cover him 
warmly until five minutes before the 
race. 

When it is time for the race, get 
him on the track in plenty of time to 
dig holes, or set starting blocks, and 
take three or four starts. These starts 
should increase in speed and length, 
starting with about twenty - five 
yards and working up to about one 
hundred yards for the last one. 
(These starts to be taken in sweat 
clothes unless it is a very warm day.) 


The “float” 


Omitting the technique of the start, 
I will gointo the actual running of the 
race. At the gun the boy “digs out” 
for about fifty or sixty yards. As soon 
as he feels that he has gained maxi- 
mum speed, he goes into a “float.” 
This is perhaps the key to the entire 
problem. A “float” is difficult to de- 
scribe, but nevertheless it is a defi- 
nite thing. The boy exhales violently 
the breath he took in at the starter’s 
command “get set”; he quits pulling 
and actually tries to relax his body 
muscles. If this operation is per- 
formed properly, you can actually 
see the runner cease his feverish 
driving and settle into a smooth glide. 
The sprinter is now gliding along 
just a little under maximum effort. 
He holds this “float” until approxi- 
mately fifty yards from the tape. 

At this point, if he is well out in 
front, he maintains the “float” right 
on into the tape, making no extra ef- 
fort to speed up his pace. If the boy 
is forced to make a race for it in the 
last fifty or sixty yards, he comes out 
of his “float” as follows: He takes a 
deep breath, thrusts his chin slightly 
forward (not upward), keeps eyes 
on track only ten yards in front, 
makes a conscious effort to increase 
his body lean, swings arms just a 
trifle faster, and tries for a little more 
drive off the balls of his feet. He runs 
right through the tape and does not 
lunge at it. 

All this may sound quite compli- 
cated, but constant practice in going 
from the dig and pull into the “float,” 
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GALLET- GUINAND - GALCO 
and SECURITY TIMERS 


are made by the world's best 
chronograph craftsmen 


FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


JULES RACINE & CO. 


20 WEST 47th STREET + NEW YORK 


A type to fill any requirement. Universal design pro- 
vides complete safety with maximum convenience of 
operation. Write for descriptive bulletins. Please indi- 
cate type or types desired. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


606 S. NEIL STREET, CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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and then back again, will give the l 
poy the idea. | 
If your boy is in several events, or || | | | | | | | 
must run in several heats, give him a 
teaspoon of ordinary baking soda in | 
a glass of water one hour before the 
race. After the 220 heats send the 
boy into the gymnasium for a three- 
minute cool shower bath and top it 
off with a brisk rub down. Now wrap 
the boy up warmly and have him re- 
lax until time for the final race. The 
effect is equivalent to about two 
hours rest. I tried this last spring 
after my boy had run two 100s and 
one 220 and he responded with a 
213/10 performance. 


Its WISE to choose 
McARTHUR 
SUPER-GYM TOWELS 


QUALITY .. . Super-Gym Towels give your ath- 
letes an invigorating rub-down after the shower. 
Heavy ribbed construction and high absorbing qual- 
ities make Super-Gyms a favorite. 


LONG-LIFE ...Super-Gym Towels stand up under 
years of hard usage and constant laundering. The 
average life is from 350 to 700 uses! 


General suggestions 


Most sprinters of high school age 
do not need more than six weeks to 
get themselves into top running 
form. It is a good idea for the 
sprint candidate to start his season 
with about a month of preliminary 
training. At the end of four weeks, 
he will be ready for speed workouts. 
The boy may build up for the com- 
petitive season with a series of work- 
outs along the following lines: (a) 
Ten to fifteen minutes calisthenics 
on the turf. The boys should take 
turns in leading these loosening-up 
exercises. (b) Two to six laps of 
shacking, jogging, walking, quarter 
— stride and half stride, mixing up 

these various speeds for about a 
aS quarter lap each. No boy should run 
faster than half speed and should 
stop as soon as his muscles begin to 
tire. During this period the coach 
should be concentrating on form. If 


KEEP THE TURNSTILES 
necessary, the boy may be instructed a S= 
to step up to three-yuarters speed, = 
TURNING... 


ECONOMY ... It costs only lc to use a McArthur 
Super-Gym Towel 8 times (exclusive of laundry 
charges). Super-Gym Towels provide the lowest 
cost per year of service for school economy. 


Write for complete 


SCHOOL TOWEL SYSTEM PLAN BOOK 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


| Western Representative: E. P. FINIGAN, 314 12th St., San Francisco 


but he should never be told to give 

out completely. It is better to give a 

boy a little less work than you think 
- he needs than to over-work him. 

= 

Building interest 


If a university or college is close 
by, the coach may have his sprinters 
work out occasionally with the col- 
lege runners. The college coach will 
usually be pleased to have the high 
school boys, and the college runners 
may serve as an inspiration to the 
schoolboys. 


There are numerous other meth- 
ods of keeping the boys interested in 
track. A scrap book on sprinting may 
be kept in the school library with a 
blank page attached for signatures. 
Every time the boy visits the library 
he signs his name to prove that he 
has read and studied the material. 


THOUSANDS THRILLED! 
Whenever floodlights have been 
installed for nighttime sports, surveys 
indicate attendance has increased 
beyond all expectations. Healthful 
hours of recreation and entertain- 
ment are open to thousands upon 
thousands who attend classes or work 
by day. Such increased gate receipts 


put athletics on a paying basis. 

Westinghouse floodlights are de- 
signed for every type of sports appli- 
cation including football, softball, 
tennis and swimming pools. Call your 
local Westinghouse Distributor, or 
address Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Lighting 
Div., Edgewater Park, Cleveland, O. 


; ot The bulletin boards may also be cov- 
ered with track pictures and articles, ° : . 
also records of your own boys, other Westinghous e r Lighting (W) 
: boys in the league, and points scored. 
ail The boys like it and it gives them quipment 


something to shoot at. 


No worries in the FALL when orders are placed in the SPRING. 


| 
| 
| 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


If you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


The prize package in this month’s 
unusually well-filled mail bag comes 
from Coach Dell Johnson of Cheney, 
Kan. 

“The following amusing incident 
happened a few years ago when I was 
coaching at Attica. In a game between 
Attica and Sharon, the Sharon coach 
decided to use a little strategy by start- 
ing his second stringers. In less than 
two minutes, Attica was leading 9-0. 
Hurriedly the Sharon mentor ordered 
his regulars into the ball game. In the 
excitement he tried to expedite mat- 
ters by jerking off the warmup shirts 
for the boys while they were removing 
their warmup pants. One of the lads 
took his work too seriously and pulled 
off his playing pants as well as the 
warmup garments. In a flash he report- 
ed to the scorekeeper and dashed out 
onto the court. He was amazed when 
the game was suddenly stopped. Never 
before had he received such an ovation 
upon entering a game. Prancing on his 
toes, ready to go, he reached down to 
give his pants that final hitch. What a 
surprise!” 


Beginning next fall, New Trier High 
School, Winnetka, II1., will enter upon 
a coaching experiment that possesses 
interesting possibilities. Briefly, it is 
planned to have the same coach stay 
with a particular group of boys during 
their entire high school career. He will 
serve as freshman coach for the first 
year, as sophomore coach during the 
second year, and as varsity coach when 
the squad members are juniors and 
seniors. When his squad graduates, he 
will start over with a new freshman 
group. It is rumored that other sub- 
urban schools in the Chicago area are 
contemplating a similar experiment. 
We wonder how large a coaching staff 
it will take. 


The game itself is enough to occupy 
the attention of most players, but Nat 
Hickey of the famous New York Cel- 
tics recently took on the added respon- 
sibility of broadcasting as he played. 
He gave a play-by-play account of the 
game with an all-star Cleveland team 
through the use of a micro-wave trans- 
mitter which broadcasts by short wave 
without the aid of wires. At times, he 
carried the transmitter in one hand 
and dribbled with the other. 


The students at Benton, IIl., take 
their tournaments seriously. Over one 
hundred of them hiked six miles to 
cheer their heroes on to victory over 
Johnston City in the semi-finals of the 
regional at West Frankfort. 


Stewart Cooper, well-known official 
and coach of the Roosevelt Junior High 
squad of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, thinks 
that the rule makers should outlaw 
bone breaking in basketball games. 

“In a recent freshman scrimmage, 
one of our guards, Kenneth Little, 
hacked forward Fred Bissell with such 
force that a bone was fractured in Bis- 
sell’s hand. I still don’t believe it, but 
an x-ray showed the injury. The play 
was entirely legal since the blow was 
on the back of the hand.” 


Those “Poolless Wonders,” the IIli- 
nois College swimmers, have won their 
fifth consecutive conference title. The 
Blueboys, the only team in the Illinois 
College conference without a pool, do 
their practicing in the Illinois School 
for the Deaf tank. 


The schoolboy scoring king of the 
Middle West is undoubtedly Clarence 
Shera of Tiffin, Iowa, His total of 501 
points for the season includes a 72- 
point scoring spree against Ely. Allen, 
the other forward on the Tiffin team, 
hit a mere 400 points for the year. 

The intercollegiate basketball scor- 


mg record for one season is now held 
by Chet Jaworski, Rhode Island State 
center, who finished this year with a 
grand total of 477 points collected in 21 
games. The former record of 465 points 
was held by Hank Luisetti. 


As the curtain rings down on the 
basketball season, we notice that it was 
a 15-year old ninth grade girl who real- 
ly hung up a record to be envied. Late 
in January, when Green Creek, N. C., 
walloped Sunnyview 102-10, Aileen 
Cudd scored 45 field goals and 9 free 
throws for 99 of the points. 


Congratulations are in order for 
Coach H. S. Conner and his gallant 
band of Hurricane, W. Va., warriors 
for their stunning last second upset of 
the powerful St. Albans Red Dragons 
in the sectional tournament held at 
Nitro. Twice soundly trounced by St. 
Albans during the regular season, the 
Hurricane Midgets opened up with a 
long range attack that gave them 19 
field goals out of 31 shots. 


Coach Burl Shook, of Short High 
School, Liberty, Md., reports one of the 
season’s unusual games. In a “B” team 
game won by Centerville, Short High 
trailed at the end of the first half by a 
score of 10-0. In the second half Center- 
ville failed to score, but Short High’s 
8 points were not enough to tie up the 
game. A similar situation developed 
last year between the “B” teams of two 
Iowa schools, Monticello and Univer- 
sity High of Iowa City. 


We thank Bert McGrane of the Des 
Moines Register for this next one. 

“That’s a fowl,” said Sam Nuzum, 
Des Moines basketball official, as he 
came out from under the bleachers 
with a baby chick in his hand, after 
retrieving a wild pass during a girls’ 
district tournament game at Winterset. 
Sam says that he never did learn where 
the chick came from. 
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When Kalona, Iowa, the district 
Class B champions, took the floor in 


. Football 
the recent tournament at the Univer- P| 
sity of Iowa field house, ——— rorya an n ow—— pores oer ANDY KERR 
to keep score. The line-up included the t d seaminiate 
brothers K. Guengerich and D. Guen- to a ten TAD WIEMAN cbse 
gerich at forward, H. Gingerich at cen- gl EN STRON 
ter, M. Gingerich and N. Gingerich at ag on 
guard, Other names that appeared in LO N Pay tapeh CH Seno 
the Kalona box score were: C. Yoder, > c ' Ls Phil 
D. Yoder, F. Yoder, and Hessel- jana Univ. 


schwerdt. Wonder how H. sneaked in 
there! 


Bob Heinzelman of Falls City, Neb., 
is a man of his word. Last year as a 
little sophomore substitute he missed a 
long shot that would have given his 
team a 34-33 victory in a first round 
tournament game. With tears in his 
eyes, he promised that he would show 
’em next year. He would help his team 
win a state championship or break a 
leg trying. He did both. In the final 
quarter he shot a free throw that tied 
up the championship game, then sank 
a field goal that won it. A few seconds 
later he was carried off the floor with 
a compound fracture above the ankle. 


The total athletic budget at Black 
Mountain College is said to be $12.80 
per annum. Favorite sports include 
digging post holes, chopping trees, and 
corn husking in addition to basketball, 
tennis, badminton, swimming, hand- 
bail, volleyball, and football. Boys and 
girls, it is claimed, participate on a 
more or less equal basis in all sports. 


For the first time in history Rood- 
house, Ill., found itself among the six- 
teen teams in the state finals at Cham- 
paign. The star guard on the team was 
Byron Roodhouse, a descendant of the 
man for whom the town was named. 
Had Roodhouse gone beyond the open- 
ing round of the tournament, Byron 
could not have played. Since his twen- 
tieth birthday fell on the last day of 
the tournament, he would not have 
been eligible for the semifinals on the 
morning of that day. 


By this time a good many coaches 
will be able to echo Eddie Brietz’s sum- 
mary of the “half-time score in Texas 
Christian’s opening spring football 
practice: influenza, 12; operations, 3; 
practice injuries, 2.” 


When a dog bites an ordinary man, 
it is not news, but when a dog rushes 
into a friendly wrestling match to pro- 
tect his master and comes out with 
spare parts of the coach’s anatomy, he 
gets his picture in the papers. Coach 
Wes Brown of Northwestern Univer- 
sity was demonstrating a hold to Nick 
Cutlich, star football player, when 
some of Nick’s fraternity brothers 
heaved into view with their mascot, 
“Wedge.” The giant Chesapeake Bay 
retriever lost no time in going to Nick’s 
assistance. Coach Brown received a 
Slashed lip and a long gash over his 
left eye before “Wedge” was led away 
to the dog pound. 


Brit Woop 


UNIVERSITY 
COACHING 
SCHOOL 


Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
August 21-27 


Here's a chance to enjoy a vacation at* the 
largest beach of its kind in the world, see the 
World's Fair, and get your 1939-40 coaching 
plans and ideas from the nation's leading 
coaches. Complete up-to-the-minute courses 
will be given for football, basketball and 
swimming coaches. 


For additional information, write to 


CLAIR F. BEE 


Long Island University 
- 300 Pearl Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PAT KENNEDY 


\ 


Basketball 
PAUL MOONEY 


Columbia Coach 


JOE LAPCHICK 
St. John's Coach 


BUCK FREEMAN 
Former St. John’s Coach 
"Wonder Five" 


CLAIR BEE 
Long Island University Coach 


ED KELLEHER 
Fordham Coach 


NED IRISH 


Madison Square Garden 
Basketbal! Director 


Swimming 

L. de B. HANDLEY 
Officiating 

DAVE WALSH 
Training 

JOHN WILLIAMS 


New York Univ. Trainer 


6-Man Football 
HUGH GAFFNEY 


GENERAL (3) ELECTRIC 


a a 
FLOODLIGHTING 


IS SUCCESSFUL AT UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
eee 


FTER one season the University of Florida pronounced its G-E 
floodlighting “a success both as to playing conditions and attend- 
ance.” The lighting, installed with the aid of experienced G-E engi- 
neers, has provided the high degree of illumination players need to play 
their best brand of football. If you are planning to floodlight your 
field or to modernize your present lighting, take advantage of the G-E 
floodlighting engineering service that has been an important factor in 
the lighting of nearly 400 athletic fields. Write the nearest G-E sales 
office or General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


See the G-E “‘House of Magic” at Both Fairs 


“HEAVY- 
DUTY , 
FLOORS 


4 ZS 


WITH LESS CARE 
TREATED 


INCREASES LIFE O 
FLOORS 


PROVIDES A “FAST” 
FLOOR 


DOES NOT CRACK OR 
MAR 


EASY TO APPLY— 
EASY TO CLEAN 


ECONOMICAL 
PAN OLD FAITHFUL PRODUCT | 


THE AMERICAN §f, CRAYON COMPANY 
B08 8 HAYES AVENUE P 4 —— ” ia 


+ + te 


new 


Please send me postpaid: 

( ) Free Sample Demonstration Kit 
of KAYSAN (can of KAYSAN, 
flooring sample, steel wool buf- 
fer and cloth buffer) 


Name . 


School 


Address 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 
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New Books on the Sportshelf 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIGH 
SCHOOL ATHLETICS. By Charles E. 
Forsythe. Pp. 413. Illustrated—tables. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2. 


HE author is particularly qualified 

by experience and broad educa- 
tional vision to write a book on the 
general aspects of high school ath- 
letics. Mr. Forsythe was himself an 
athlete in high school and college and 
later served as a schoolboy coach and 
faculty manager. In his present posi- 
tion as state director of high school 
athletics in Michigan, he has had an 
opportunity to handle all types of 
athletic problems. His work in build- 
ing up high standards of athletic com- 
petition in his state has won him the 
confidence of all individuals con- 
cerned with athletics—coaches, play- 
ers, officials and administrators. 

His book was prepared to aid two 
groups of people: those who expect 
to become teachers, supervisors or di- 
rectors of physical education and ath- 
letics; and those already in the field 
administering high school athletic 
programs. The author assumes that 
the coach comes to his job with both 
technical knowledge and playing ex- 
perience. His purpose, then, is to offer 
practical suggestions and guides for 
managing the business affairs of an 
athletic program. 

He discusses such items as national, 
state and local policies concerning 
athletic eligibility, contest manage- 
ment, equipment, awards, finances, 
budgets, layout and maintenance of 
facilities, intramurals, girls’ athletics, 
junior high school athletics, and cur- 
rent athletic trends. Figures and ta- 
bles are used to illustrate and explain 
some of the more progressive policies 
now in effect in schools and state as- 
sociations. 


The author has done a tremendous 
amount of research. A nation-wide 
collection of diverse rules has been 
boiled down into clear and concise 
form. All ideas pertinent to the sub- 
‘ject of school athletics will be found 
somewhere in the book. The volume 
is characterized by clearness, con- 
ciseness, comprehensiveness and ex- 
cellent organization. 


KEEP FIT AND LIKE IT. By Dud- 
ley B. Reed, M.D. Pp. 325. New York: 
Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc.). $2.50. 


E made a startling discovery last 

month. After all these years, we 
found out we were a kindly and tol- 
erant person. And, what’s more, a 
good sportsman. A little birdie had 
nothing to do with it. We read it in 
a book—Dr. Reed’s book. He says that 
anybody who can struggle, or even 
skip, through the pages of Keep Fit 
and Like It must be a good sports- 
man, etc. And since we did it with- 


out even a*modicum of skipping and 
struggling, you can hardly blame us 
for feeling pretty chipper. 


Perhaps, as Dr. Reed intimates, we 
are not unduly critical, but there 
really is no good reason why any- 
body can’t go through the book with- 
out the aid of an anaesthetic. The au- 
thor, who is director of student health 
service and professor of hygiene in 
the School of Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, aims his book pri- 
marily at those who do not sufficiently 
appreciate the value of physical ac- 
tivity. 

He approaches the subject from 
two angles: (1) he explains briefly 
the physical and nervous make-up of 
the human body and its need for ex- 
ercise; and (2) he shows how exercise 
can be fun rather than the grudging 
chore so many make it. Different peo- 
ple need different sorts of exercise, 
and the author gives the many dif- 
ferent ways they can get it. He tells 
when and how much, and evaluates 
and describes such sports as golf, ten- 
nis, bowling, swimming, hiking, rid- 
ing, and skating. 


BETTER BADMINTON (The Barnes 
Dollar Sports Library). By Carl H. 
Jackson and Lester A. Swan. Pp. 150. 
Illustrated—free-line drawings. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1. 


HAT month goes by without a 

book or some article by the bad- 
minton doubles team of Jackson and 
Swan? Their efforts per annum on the 
bird-racket game are multitudinous. 
Better Badminton is the second book 
they have turned out in the past six 
months. (Their first, Badminton Tips, 
was reviewed in the December Scho- 
lastic Coach.) 


Most of the contents of their latest 
volume appeared originally in vari- 
ous athletic periodicals. Readers of 
Scholastic Coach, for example, will 
recognize some of the material and il- 
lustrations that appeared in the series 
of articles by Jackson and Swan last 
April, May and June. 

This is not intended to be an indict- 
ment of the book, for Better Badmin- 
ton is a complete guide to the sport. 
Here, under one cover, are all the basic 
techniques of badminton for coaches, 
beginner players and experienced 
players. Every phase of the game is 
covered in detail and completely illus- 
trated with many excellent free-line 
drawings of court strategy and strokes. 
The singles and doubles game, the fun- 
damental strokes, the bird flights and 
returns, strategy, and footwork are all 
clearly and concisely discussed. 

This volume is the seventh addition 
to Barnes’ Dollar Sports Library. The 
sports previously covered include 
baseball, football, track, handball, 
archery, and basketball. At least ten 
other volumes are being contemplated. 
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CINE-SPORTS LIBRARY: The Pole 
Vault, The Sprint Races. Pp. 124. Il- 
lustrated. Indianapolis: International 
Sports, Inc. $1 each. 


E HAVE here the beginnings of 

another dollar sports library. 
There is no cause for alarm, however. 
If your sportshelves are already groan- 
ing under the weight of an enormous 
number of books, it won’t be necessary 
to buttress your bookcase. To house the 
complete series, all you’ll need is a nice 
big pocket. For the Ciné-Sports series 
consists of ten six- by four-inch paper- 
bound flip books. Two of the books 
have already been published, the other 
eight will soon follow. 

A flip book, as you probably know, 
is a picture book organized in such a 
way that by flipping the pages from 
cover to cover, you get a moving pic- 
ture sequence of some particular bit of 
activity. The value of such an arrange- 
ment, from a coaching angle, is obvi- 
ous. Instead of going to a track meet or 
to the cinema for a complete demon- 
stration of an event, the coach or ath- 
lete may keep a paper movie strip in 
his pocket. 

The Ciné-Sports pocket coaches, 
however, are not strictly picture books. 
They also contain a complete article on 
the event, information as to diet, a 
training schedule, medical aspects, 
common injuries and their care, a dec- 
athlon table, and many coaching hints. 

To get in all this material, each book 
is arranged so that the pictures and 
their captions appear on every right- 
hand page. Each panel is divided into 
three sections. The center strip is from 
the sequence of the event. The strips 
above and below are smaller and are 
divided into two sections. Each of these 
sections (four, all told) show a practi- 
cal warm-up exercise related to the 
event. When the book is flipped over, 
and it only takes you 2 1/5 seconds to 
do the trick, the flipper sees a movie of 
the event and the related exercises. 

The articles for the flip books on 
sprinting and pole vaulting were writ- 
ten by Dean Cromwell, coach at the 
University of Southern California. He 
was aided in the sprinting book by 
Ralph Metcalfe, U. S. Olympic sprinter 
in 1932 and 1936 and now coach at 
Xavier College in New Orleans. The 
runners shown in the Ciné-Sport on 
sprinting are Metcalfe, Frank Wykoff 
and Charlie Parsons. The pole vaulters 
giving the demonstrations are Ken 
Dills and Loring Day, both of U.S.C. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PHYSICAL 
EXAMINATION. By GeorgeG. Deaver, 
M.D. Pp. 299. Illustrated—photographs 
and drawings. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co. $2.75. 


R. DEAVER is New York Uni- 
versity’s answer to Yale’s Billy 
Phelps. He never misses a football 
game, plays a mean game of tennis and 
the boys call him “Butch.” He is also 
one of the country’s foremost authori- 
ties on athletic injuries. 
(Concluded on page 40) 
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MEDART Telescopic GYM SEATS 
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Safe to use and safe to operate. .. . Employs 
the modern telescopic principle of operation. 
- « « Occupies minimum floor area when 
“nested”’ thus freeing valuable floor space for 
class use. . . . Easily installed in existing 
buildings as well as in new gymnasiums... . 
One hundred per cent “Medart” built by the 
oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Appa- 
ratus, Basketball Backstops, Lockers, Lock- 
erobes, Playground Apparatus, and Pool 
Equipment. 


Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3540 DEKALB ST. » » » » » » » ST. LOUIS, MO. 


She | em Sports Library 


TWO BOOKS IN THIS POPULAR LIBRARY FOR YOUR SPRING SPORTS 


TRACK AND FIELD BASEBALL 
by RAY CONGER by DANIEL JESSEE 


Dir. of Recreational Sports, Penn State College Baseball Coach, Trinity College 


This is an essential hand- 
book of these time hon- 
ored sports. The whole 
scope of track and field 
fundamentals in technique 
and practice is put down 
here for the practical use 


All the fundamentals of 
baseball are explained and 
illustrated in this book. 
Clearly and concisely each 
position is discussed. The 
book has been written for 
the practical use of coaches 


of the new or experienced and players of any age or 
athlete and for the coach experience. True-False 
True-False questions con- questions conclude each 


clude each chapter. chapter. 


Pitching, catching, first 
base, second base, short 
stop, third base, outfield 


Technique in sprinting. 
middle and distance run- 
ning, relay, hurdles, high 


and broad jumping, pole = me 

vaulting, shot, discus and team play are accurately 
Pa lias ” javelin throwing. : analyzed. 
FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 


by W. GLENN KILLINGER 
BETTER BADMINTON 


by CHARLES “Stretch” MURPHY 
FUNDAMENTAL HANDBALL 
by CARL H. JACKSON and by 
LESTER SWAN BERNATH E. PHILLIPS 


MODERN METHODS IN ARCHERY 

by NATALIE REICHART and GILMAN KEASEY 
Cloth Illustrated $1.00 each. 
Place these books on your school requisition list for your school library. 
Many coaches are ordering these books for use by members of their teams. 
ASK FOR EXAMINATION COPIES. Our new complete catalogue of Books 
on Health, Physical Education, Sports, Dance, etc., will be sent postpaid 
upon request. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 67 W. 44 St., N.Y. 
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COACHES! 
ATHLETIC DIRECTORS! 


DON’T MISS THIS SPECIAL 


PRE-PUBLICATION 
OFFER 


Whe the Now 
CINE-SPORTS 


LIBRARY 
YOUR ASSISTANT COACH 


The facilities of the Motion Picture Indus- 
try and thirty years of Coaching experience 
combine to bring you this unique method 
of athletic instruction. 


can 8. CROMWELL 


All who have seen and are using CINE- 
SPORTS agree that these handy pocket-size 
books are the greatest coaching aid ever 


offered. 


“a good book for every High School 
Library” 
Frank Stafford, 
Indiana Monthly Bulletin. 


“best thing I have ever encountered” 
Archie T. Post, Coach, 
Vermont University. 


“excellent presentation” 
Joe Hall, Consultant, 
Hith. & Phys. Ed., Fla. 


“excellent medium for teaching sporting 
events” 
€. E. Forsythe, 
Dir. of Ath., Mich., H.S.A.A. 


“just the thing I have been looking for” 
James Sutherland, Coach, 
Santa Monica, H. S. 


Send for your copies NOW, on approval, 
while this offer lasts. 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER! 


International Sports, Inc. 
611 Security Trust Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 
Without obligation to me I wish to inspect 
the following texts of your Cine-Sports 


Library. 
The SPRINT RACES—100-220-440 
Volume No. | 
By Dean B. Cromwell and 
Ralph H. Metcelfe Price $1.00 
The HURDLES—120-220-440 
Volume Neo. 2 
By Dean B. Cromwell Price $1.00 
The POLE VAULT Volume No. 9 
By Dean B. Cromwell Price $1.00 


If on inspection I decide to keep any or all 
of the texts, I will forward regular School 
requisition, or the quoted price. Otherwise 
I will return the text or texts I do not want 
in the original container within five days 
of receipt of same. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


New Books 


(Continued from page 39) 


At the University’s department of 
physical education, the Doctor gives a 
course on physical examination and 
directs a first aid clinic for the depart- 
ment’s wounded. Ever since he dragged 
the first skeleton out of his classroom 
closet almost ten years ago, he has 
been threatening to produce a complete 
textbook on physical examination. Not 
that he needed one to give the course, 
for he is one of the best extemporane- 
ous lecturers in the business. But the 
students were continually asking for 
something more comprehensive than 
the outline text he was using. This is 
probably the first time in history a col- 
lege professor was ever solicited to 
write a book. 

The Doctor finally got around to it 
this year. In Fundamentals of Physical 
Examination, physical educators, stu- 
dents, and public health and school 
nurses will find a complete manual that 
will aid them (1) in recognizing the 
early symptoms and signs of abnormal 
functioning of the body; and (2) in 
understanding the technics and medi- 
cal nomenclature of the physician. 

The author leads the reader right 
into the method of conducting an ex- 
amination. He takes the various parts 
of the body individually and tells, in 
a clear and interesting manner, exactly 
how and with what instruments each 
part should be examined. Such train- 
ing is invaluable for a physical educa- 
tor. Deaver-trained men are now doing 
excellent jobs in the high schools, 
community centers and _ settlement 
houses in and around New York City. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECREA- 
TIONAL ACTIVITIES. Compiled by 
C. O. Jackson, Pp. 15. 


OU don’t have to invest as much 

as a three-cent stamp to obtain 
this precious 15-page bibliography of 
30 different types of recreational ac- 
tivities. Anybody interested in this 
invaluable compilation may secure 
a free copy by sending a postal card 
to the Curriculum Library, 203 Uni- 
versity High School, Urbana, II. 

Mr. Jackson, who is an assistant 
professor in the University of Illinois’ 
school of physical education, belongs 
to that vast legion of men who give 
unstintingly of their time and effort 
for no purpose other than the ad- 
vancement of the profession. His 
bibliography must have taken an 
enormous amount of research. In 
many cases the author read and 
evaluated the references himself. 
Where this was not possible, he 
utilized reliable book reviews and 
recommendations from competent 
persons. With each book title, he 
gives the name of the author, the 
publisher, the number of pages and 
the price. 
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Aud Now! 


A POPULAR - PRICED 


Hydraulic ROWING 
MACHINE by- 


MEDART 


Priced lower than 
the conventional 
Friction-Brake type. 


Approximately 66% lower prices. Now 
within the reach of every gym. Manufac- 
tured and guaranteed by “Medart,” the 
oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Ap- 
paratus, Basketball Backstops, Telescopic 
Gym Seats, Lockers, Lockerobes, Play- 
ground Apparatus, and Pool Equipment. 


Write for complete details 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3540 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


4 TYPES OF 
MEYLAN STOP 
WATCHES 


A watch for 
every purpose 


Let us send folder 
No. 4B fully illus- 
trating and describ- 
ing some 40 types 
of stopwatches. No 
salesmen will call. 


for all kinds of plain 
and complicated 
stopwatches. Send 
to us for estimates; 
no charge, no obli- 
gation. 


A. R. & J. E. MEYLAN 
“Specialists in timing instruments” 


262-64 W. 40th St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 


REPAIR 
SERVICE 


For 
Non-Glare 
Floodlights 


write to 


MONARCH INDUSTRIES 


917 So. Main Co. Bluffs, Ia. 
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Riflery 
(Continued from page 24) 


group of high school boys and girls. 

This course includes the following 
subjects: (1) History of fire arms. 
(2) Nomenclature. (3) Organization. 
(4) Sights and sighting. (5) Care of 
the rifle. (6) The things that make 
for accuracy. (7) Safety and control 
in a junior club. (8) Ballistics and 
testing. (9) Range construction. (10) 
Competitions. 

At Upper Darby no one man has 
sole charge of the club. Our season 
extends from September to June and 
we can hardly expect one teacher to 
give up every afternoon from 3:00 
until 5:30 on the rifle range. Hence, 
we normally have five men who de- 
vote one afternoon a week to the rifle 
club. The club marksmen have a spe- 
cial incentive to spur them on. Every 
winter the best shots are chosen to 
represent the school in interscholas- 
tic competition. 

During this season, one of the in- 
structors acts as coach and spends 
three or four afternoons a week on 
the range with the team. Upper 
Darby is a member of the southeast- 
ern Pennsylvanian interscholastic 
league and also competes against 
teams from all over the United States. 
The matches we fire with distant 
teams are conducted by mail. We 
send them marked targets for the 
match and receive similar targets in 
return. 

In addition to the matches we ar- 
range personally, we also compete in 
the matches conducted by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association during the 
fall, winter and spring months. The 
N.R.A. classifies each team according 
to ability. If a team improves its 
score, it automatically moves up to 
the next class. This type of competi- 
tion makes it possible for schools to 
compete against others in their own 
class. It also gives the boys something 
to work for. They are constantly 
striving to lift the team into the high- 
est classification. 

Most boys and girls are glad 
enough to learn how to shoot without 
needing any particular incentive. 
However, they all like to be able to 
show something to their friends as 
proof of their skill. To this end, the 
N.R.A. has provided a complete se- 
ries of medals and diplomas which 
the shooters can win for themselves. 
These awards are indications of the 
skill of the individual shooter. There 
are 15 graduated stages for decora- 
tions: pro- marksman, marksman, 
marksman—first class, sharpshooter, 
nine “possible 500” bars, expert rifle- 
man, and distinguished rifleman. 
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—and all colors 
look good in... 


Make Your Present Court 


RAPID-DRYING | 
for only $495.00 Complete | 


Modernize your present court with 1} 
Rapidry. You will improve its playing 
surface in six important ways. 


1. You get the equivalent of a brand | | 
new court. i] 


2. Rapidry requires much less mainte- 
nance, lower Spring conditioning | 
cost, less daily care. 


3. Color of Rapidry is permanent, red {|} 
or green. 


4. A Rapidry surface is dustless, a 
splendid playing surface. 


5. Visibility is improved, eye-strain 
lessened with Rapidry’s rich red or 
green colors. 


6. As the name tells you, Rapidry sur- 
faces dry out quickly. You play 
sooner after rain, have a longer 


season. 


GUY C. FOSTER, Inc. 


128 Water Street 


New York, N. Y. 


AMAZING 
OFFER! 


DUNLOP 
TENNIS 
BOOK 


See what 

you get: 

1 Major strokes by Vinnie Richards, 
former World's Champion. 

2 Closeups of correct grips. 

3 Winning Court Strategy. 

4 Up-to-date rules of the game. 


Vinnie Richarde 


@ Free tennis hints by one of the game's masters 
36 illustrations showing in detail how Vinnie Richards 
executes the major strokes. Tips on winning court 
tactics. 1939 tennis rules. Just what you need to 
start your game off right this 

M A l Spring. All free if you act fast. 
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C 0 U = 0 N Dunlop Tire and Rubber Co., Dept. 41 


ail coupon for free copy today. 
Sheriden Drive, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of “‘Stroking with Vincent Richarde"’ 


Name 
BOB OO cr 
Clty —______—_ - — 
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When SORE ' 
MUSCLES block “(4 


that * reo 7, 
Play 


Get Quick Relief 


with Absorbine Jr. 


poisonous ii 
FATIGUE oo 
ACIDS— 

cause of MUSCLE PAIN 


When stiff muscles slow a player down, it 
means poisonous fatigue acids have settled 
in them—make them swell and ache. 


Right after strenuous exercise, put 
Absorbine Jr. on the job! Accepted lab- 
oratory tests prove it speeds the blood 
through the muscles to flush out the 
fatigue acids. It’s a fast worker when you 
need to limber up. Splash it on after every 
practice and game and 2 or 3 times a 
day. Many coaches and trainers have 
recommended Absorbine Jr. for over 40 
years. At all druggists. $1.25 a bottle. 


FREE SAMPLE — Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
400 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


FAMOUS also for Relieving Athlete's Foot, 
Strains, Bruises 


Badminton Doubles 
(Continued from page 22) 


low full reach of the arm and racket, 
care must be taken to adjust the 
angle of flight accordingly, in order 
to avoid smashing into the net. Re- 
member that when stroking near the 
shoulder level it will be necessary to 
drive rather than smash. In driving, 
keep far enough away from the bird 
to get the flick necessary for a fast 
return. 

It is important at all times to ob- 
serve your partner’s court position 
and to plan the return accordingly if 
he is out of position. It would not be 
wise, for example, to drop from the 
backcourt at a time your partner is 
caught in the frontcourt. A common 
error in doubles is the failure to make 
sufficient use of the high clear. This 
weapon is just as effective in doubles 
as in singles. It gives you (or your 


| partner) time to regain court posi- 


tion and is ordinarily a safe return, 
provided you don’t clear short. Clear 
exceptionally high (if you have the 
necessary control) when you need 
time for recovery. A further advan- 
tage lies in the fact that the high 
clear is easy to mistime since the 
stroker must wait. 


Generalship 


The partners can assist one another 


| considerably by calling ‘“‘out” or “in” 


(as the case may be) on close plays 
at the boundary. It is usually easier 
for the partner removed from the 
play to see whether the bird is going 
to fall outside or inside than it is for 
the player who is hustling into posi- 
tion to make the play. 

Keep your opponents moving; this 
is the only way you can force them 
into a weak court position. Plan your 


_returns, where possible, to get the 


bird below the net level before the 
opponent can reach it. Attack at 
every opportunity, smashing and 
driving down in order to keep con- 
trol of the situation. This forces your 
opponents to hit up into your more 
offensive overhead strokes, paving 
the way for the final kill. 

Too frequently players try for the 
kill too soon, often sacrificing court 
position to do so. When in doubt, 
play safe. Don’t be too anxious. Play 
for an opening, even if it takes a 
rather prolonged volley. Make the 
kill when you’re sure. And remem- 
ber, a kill shot is seldom possible 
from the backcourt. 


The importance of deception can | 
hardly be overemphasized. Due to | 
the nature of the game and the pe- | 
culiar flight of the bird, badminton | 


lends itself well to this form of tac- 
tic. 


The effectiveness of deceptive | 
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STARTING BLOCKS 
1939 Features 


Bresnahan Starting Blocks (Pat. 2144962) 


1. Metal Base 

2. Fibre or Rubber Face 
3. Five Adjustments 

4. Compact (5” x 10”) 


Price $2.75 a pair 
See your dealer or write direct to 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING CO. 


MOLINE, ILL. 


FAIR-PLAY]| 


EleEMMUuE + 
Timers & Scoreboards 


on Seg 
$$ 


FOR FOOTBALL 


Sold complete or buy units and 


build your own. 
a 


FAIR PLAY MFG. CO. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


SAN-ECO 
HANGERS 
FOR 
Clean,unwrinkled 
clothes storage in 


small space. Dura- 
ble. No launder- 


ing. 


Write 
TANASE 


SPECIALTY CO. 
ALCOA, TENN. 


MEDALS, CUPS 
& TROPHIES 


D53F 7 inches $1.80 
D32 11 inches 3.75 
D33 12 inches 4.15 
D34 13 inches 4.50 


Silver or bronze, state which. 
Can be furnished for any 
Sport. 


Above our low net prices to 
schools and clubs. 


Write for catalog. 


LOREN MURCHISON 


& CO., INC. 
40 Clinton Street 
Newark New Jersey 


ind 


ite which. 
for any 


prices to 


210g. 
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play lies in the fact that the game is 
fast. Throwing the opponent off bal- 
ance slightly, or delaying his start 
for an instant by making it impos- 
sible for him to anticipate the play, 
means precious moments lost. To this 
end, feint the direction of flight and 
the flight itself, as in faking a smash 
for an overhead drop, a drive for a 
drop from lower levels. 

Occasionally, a few shots directed 
just over the net and near the center 
line will draw both partners to the 
net and pave the way for a kill place- 
ment to the backcourt. Study the 
game for difficult angles of flight, re- 
membering that for every position 
of the opponent there is one place- 
ment (or possibly two) which will 
give him more trouble than any 
other. 

Where several placements have 
been directed to one player, a sud- 
den shift of the attack to the “cold” 
player will frequently find him un- 
able to cope with the speed of the 
rally. 

As mentioned earlier, the back 
left-hand corner is the most vulner- 
able spot on the court. 


Girls’ Play Day 
(Continued from page 29) 


ened to the rope and hoisted up on 
the pole. The color of the team with 
the highest number of points is hoist- 
ed first and flies on top. The others 
follow in the order of the team’s 
standing. 

The spirit of the play day should 
be “play for play’s sake,” and any 
awards should be by-products of the 
events and activities. If material 
awards are to be presented at the 
close of the day to the winning team, 
they should not be of intrinsic value 
—a banner, a plaque to schools, rib- 
bons or badges to individuals, are 
entirely sufficient. 

Play days have always been con- 
sidered the exclusive adjuncts of the 
girls’ athletic program, but there is 
no reason why boys cannot band to- 
gether for such affairs as well. Re- 
cently there has been some success- 
ful experimentation with play days 


for mixed groups. Each school invit- | 


ed sends an equal number of boys 
and girls. The boys, however, play 
their games in another part of the 
field. 

After the activities, a light meal 
is served in the school cafeteria. (It 
May be necessary to charge each 
player a small sum for this meal.) 
Then, from 6:00 to 9:00 P. M. the 
boys and girls may dance in the 
school gymnasium. 
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“3m CENTENNIAL 

(Ws EDITION 

y, 1OO YEARS 
BASEBALL 


THE DOPE BOOK} 


NOW READY’? 


HIGHLIGHTS + ORIGINAL RULES 
Couer printed gold, red and blue 


@ Rosters, major league teams; Schedules, 
major and minor; Vander Meer’s 
no-hit games; Directory of major 
and minor league clubs, etc., etc. 


5 cents 
postpaid 


¢. €. SPINK & SON 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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SAFE, NON-POISONOUS 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


EFFICIENT PREVENTION 
SAFE - ECONOMICAL 


100% SATISFACTION IN 
YOUR SCHOOL TEST OR 
YOU PAY NOTHING 


Relieves burning feet. 
Students like it. 


Ask for school offer and 
reports of users. Free trial 
bottle for Coaches and 
P. E.. D’s. if requested. 


MAKES THE SKIN UNSUITABLE SOIL FOR FUNGUS GROWTH 


Odorless—Destroys all odors—No injury to fabrics—No loss of strength from age 
or exposure—5 years in use with no change in formula or method—Onox still 
does the job alone, unassisted—Write to — 


ONOX, Inc., Dept. B. Main Office, 121 2nd St., San Francisco, Calif. Central Division, 
223 Oakdale Ave., Akron, O. Eastern Division, 14 Winifred St.. New Haven, Conn. 
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CALL to enter the 1939 


- SCHOLASTIC 
TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 


(All Intramural ) 


. 


nament Entry” in the coupon on page 48. 


The National Scholastic Tennis Tournament is strictly intra- 


part of the student body as a whole. 


| Each school has complete control over its own tournaments, 


and may hold them any time before the end of the term. 


MAIL THE 


A medal, suitably inscribed, will be presented to the winners 


COUPON BELOW of both the boy and girl tournament in each school. Free draw 


r 


charts will be furnished to every school holding a tournament. 


When applying for entry to the tournament, specify whether 
there will be a tournament for boys only, girls only, or a boys’ 
and a girls’ tournament. Schools are advised to register at once, 


as admission is restricted to 2500. 


% 

y al 
TENNIS EDITOR ' 
SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 
250 E. 43 ST., N.Y.C. 5 
Please enter our school in the National Scholastic Tennis Tournaments. : 
We will conduct the following tournaments: [] Boys’ Singles; [ Girls’ : 
Singles; [|] Doubles. ‘ 
4 
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@ The National Scholastic Tennis Tournament is open to all high | 


entry fee, nor any red tape attached to entering. The coupon be- | 


| 


| 


schools and junior high schools in the United States. There is no | 


low, signed by any member of the staff—will be accepted as an | 


entry. Application may also be made by checking “Tennis Tour- | 
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Tennis Firsts 
(Continued from page 16) 


foot around to a position perpendicu- 
lar to the net. The right foot should 
be about a foot and a half behind the 
left. 

On the count of one, a rock is made 
to the front foot; on two, the weight 
shifts to the back foot as the ball is 
thrown up and the swing started; 
on three, the weight returns to the 
front foot and the ball is struck. The 
wrist is used more in the service per- 
haps than in any other stroke. The 
ball should be contacted at a point 
as high as the player can comfortably 
reach, which usually is about an 
arm’s distance above the head. The 
player should toss the ball enough 
above this spot to allow him to com- 
plete his backswing and the forward 
swing before impact. He should be 
able to place seven out of ten first 
services into court. The standard 
slice service with the finish across 
the body is all some of the first ten 
nationally ranked players ever use. 


The volley 


The volley is a more advanced 
technique and should be taught only 
after the player has mastered the 
more fundamental strokes. In volley- 


| ing, the faults to avoid are too much 
| back swing and too much follow 


through. There usually is enough 
speed on the ball to make a rebound 
from a tightly held racket all that is 
necessary for a winner. The best way 
to advance in making this shot is 
with the racket out in front with its 


| face perpendicular to the ground. A 


mural and is designed to encourage the playing of tennis on the | 


short, six-inch punching stroke just 
as the ball is met will usually pro- 
vide all the speed that is necessary. 

The only way to learn how to 
smash effectively is through prac- 


| tice. It is a delicately timed shot and 


constant practice is the only way to 
perfect it. The shot requires a full 
free swing in much the same manner 
as the service. 

The beginner should be encour- 
aged to use all of the standard 
strokes. The ornamental shots, such 
as the half volley, the chop, slice, 
drop shot, and lob volley, should not 
be taught until the others have been 
thoroughly mastered. 


Tennis practice in many schools 
consists of inter-squad match play. 
Hardly any effort at all is made to 
work out one stroke at a time. And 
yet the only way to safely develop a 
sound game is to concentrate on one 
or two strokes at a time. The player 
should practice at least four or five 
times a week. Competitive practice 
is all right, of course, but not too 
much of it. 
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Coaching School 
1- Directory 


Id 
he BOSTON COLLEGE—#oston, Mass. June 
26-July |. Arthur Sampson, director. orn 
de NASIUM e PLAYGROUND e POOL EQUIPMENT 
ht COLORADO STATE COLLEGE—+. ° 
is Collins, Colo, Aug. 14-18. H. W. Hughes, The J. E. Porter Corporation, as successors to Chicago Gymnasium Equipment 
od: director. Company, is proud to perpetuate the famous Chicago Line of Gymnasium, Play- 
“ ene and Pool Equipment. 
Ne CORNELL UNIVERSITY thaca. N. Y. ou can select Chicago type apparatus secure in the knowledge that you are getting 
he June 26-July |. George K. James, director. igioccamak comma and tome te deat aaa aamaieteion yy ny 
= Write for Catalog “C” of Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
‘he DAYTONA BEACH—pDaytona Beach, Fla. : and Catalog 6 of Gymnasium Equipment today. 
int Aug. 21-26. G. R. Trogdon, director. See THE CHICAGO LINE—A DIVISION OF 
bly advertisement on page 33. 
he DUKE UNiVERSITY—Durham, N. C. July THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION, OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
21-29. Wallace Wade, director. 
igh 
saa INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL— 
ard Logansport, Ind. Aug. 14-18. Cliff Wells, 
be director. —————— 
irst | 
"OSS Ind. July 31-Aug. 4. Z. G. Clevenger, direc- RUBBER RIM y AN OFFICIAL 
ten tor. STEEL CENTER IMPLEMENT 
si JOHNSTOWN COACHING | || DURABLE MEETING 
SCHOOL — Johnstown, Pa. July 24-29. SCIENTIFICALLY SPECIFICATIONS 
Albert Rubis, director. DEVELOPED FOR OF RULE 
iced KANSAS COACHING SCHOOL— HIGH SCHOOL CHANGES IN 
ynly Topeka, Kan. Aug. 21-26. E. A. Thomas, BOYS 1939 
the director. 
ley- 


uch | LEROY N. MILLS MEMORIAL KICK: | / == THE SCHOLASTIC SAFETY DISCUS 


m- ¥. (Pat. App. 251242) 

ugh June 26-28. Ed Storey, director. (For players | 
yund only.) PRICE $2.95 
ade LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY—s;ooklyn, ' 
way New York City (N. Y.). Aug, 21-28. Clair F. SEE YOUR) HENRY ENGINEERING CO. OR ORDER 
»t is Bee, director. See advertisement on page 37. DEALER MOLINE. ILL DIRECT 
h it , . 
ry MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY— _ 
just Missoula, Mont. July 5-19. Douglas A. Fes- | 

senden, director. 
pro- 
sary. PENN STATE COLLEGE—state College | DON 
w to Pa. Main Session, July 3-Aug. |1; Inter-Ses- | 
yrac- sion, June 13-30; Post-Session, Aug. |4-Sept. | 
; and |. See advertisement on page 33. 
¥° = TEXAS H. S$. FOOTBALL COACHES BUDGE 
| Tu 


| 
ASSN.—Houston, Tex. Aug. 7-12. W. B. | 
| 
| 


inner ; r . ‘ 

eRe, rece. . will be teaching you the 
-our- UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO— gou/- stroking technique and tactics 
dard der, Colo. June !6-July 22. Dean Harold | that have won him recogni- 

Benjamin, director. ee : 3 : : 
such ' T} Bay tion as “the world’s outstand- 
slice, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—urbano, iil. ing tennis player’’—as soon as 
d not Dr. S. C. Staley, director. 


been DISTI N ( TIVE you get your copy of 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY—1 ex ing- ee Se 


hools ton, Ky. Aug. 7-12. M. E. Potter, director. Convenience, perfect _ BUDGE ON TENNIS 


play. Jf UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA—tincoin, |  See¥SCe and coms, 

de to Neb.* col | fort distinguish thi By J. DONALD BUDGE 

. And j rid < i} on 180 pages, illustratea—$2.00 
elop a UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA coho carn oup fo For complete information, check 
yn one "Srcgg> Aker C. Aug. 21-Sept. 2. R. A BES OCIS BEE ott in RE AM master coupon on page $8 
player ae wks ‘ 
yr five UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN— Mag. Th B | st 
“— ee ne achstone | PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
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Py . 
Coaching courses offered as part of the regu- 
ar summer school session. 


70 Fifth Ave. New York City 
MICHIGAN AVENUE +> CHICAGO @& 
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Try the NEW 
Model 75 


Actual-size group 
of 10 shots at 50 
yards, muzzle and 
elbow rest,'scope 
sight, by Dick 
Elliott, Sioux 
City, lowa, 
with Win- 
chester 
Model 75. 


RIM FIRE 
5-SHOT 
TARGET 

RIFLE 


ECOND only to the famous Winchester 
Model 52 Target Rifle, the new medium- 
weight, medium-priced Winchester Model 
75 is especially recommended for school use. 
The standard Model 75, weight 8 Ibs. 10 
oz., full man’s size, comes with complete 
equipment of special target sights and Army 
type shooting sling strap. Five-shot repeater 
with Winchester target-type clip magazine. 
Stock developed from the new Winchester 
Model 52 Marksman stock, with latest im- 
provements. Designed for use of special tar- 
get sights of telescope heighi. 

Completely new Winchester military-type bolt 
action, with bolt front locked in. Speed Lock with 
only 2/10 of an inch of firing-pin travel. 

Barrel of same length as that of Model 52—28 
inches. Chambered, bored and rifled especially for 
.22 Long Rifle rim fire cartridges. Lead lapped to 
fine Winchester target standard. 

Sights: New Winchester No. 99-A telescope- 
height quick-detachable covered front sight with 
interchangeable target post and aperture inserts. 
New Winchester No. 84-A telescope height receiver 
peep sight with adjustable extension; micrometer 
adjustments for elevation and windage. 

Ask ycur dealer to arrange for a trial of Win- 
chester Medel 75. For catalog folder giving full 
details, please write to Dept. 48-C. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


Division of Western Cartridge Co. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


WINCHESTER 


National Federation 
Annual Meeting 


IXTY-SEVEN delegates from 

twenty-six states assembled at 

the Cleveland Athletic Club, Ohio, 
on Feb. 27 for the annual meeting of 
the National Council of the National 
Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations. The meeting was 
devoted primarily to a comprehensive 
review of athletic insurance and a dis- 
cussion of the educational objectives 
of interscholastic athletics. 

F. R. Wegner, secretary of the New 
York public high school athletic asso- 
ciation, covered the national aspects of 
athletic protection in a special report 
at the morning session. A digest of his 
talk follows: 

Athletic protection plans or insur- 
ance plans have been operating for six 
years, Wisconsin putting their plan into 
effect in 1932 and New York following 
the next year. Thirteen states have 
since followed suit in setting up one 
plan or another. 

I am rather pessimistic however re- 
garding the immediate possibility of 
establishing an athletic protection plan 
on a national basis. The costs of medi- 
cal care in New York State alone vary 
as much as 200 percent and 300 percent 
according to the particular area where 
the treatment is given. If we compare 
the payments made in other states for 
the same type of injuries as in New 
York, these differences would be even 
greater. 

On the other hand, I do not believe 
that this pessimism should interfere 
with the continued study of our prob- 
lems, because I believe that with fur- 
ther information we can set up a pro- 
tection plan on a national basis and 
spread the risks a great deal more 
adequately. More important however 
than a national protection plan are the 
significant facts which the operation of 
the plans reveal in making interscho- 
lastic competition safer and increasing- 
ly intelligent. 

I believe therefore that we should 
now set up procedures which will be- 
come. standardized throughout the 
United States so that tenable and com- 
plete statistics and studies will become 
available. 

In eight states 39,904 boys received 
the assurance that if they were injured 
their doctors’ expenses would be large- 
ly financed. Of this number, 2,322 boys 
were actually injured. These figures in- 
dicate. then, that one boy in every sev- 
enteen playing football has been in- 
jured badly enough to require medical 
or dental care at the average expense 
of $12.50 per boy. 

We should be concerned, when we 
look at this matter from a national 
point of view, with three phases of this 
safety program: First, in the physical 
examination preceding participation in 
the game; secondly, in the circum- 
stances surrounding the accidents; and, 
thirdly, in the determination of safety 
factors which the experience of these 
accidents would assist. 


It is important to determine what 
factors in the physical make-up of a 
boy should be considered in validating 
his participation in any particular 
sport. Our experience would say that 
only the official school doctor should 
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the final power to O.K. a boy for 
nempetition, though I realize this is not 
the practice in all states. 

It is extremely important that our 
blanks reporting accidents become 
completely standardized. Happily, they 
are nearly so at the present time. Yet, 
there are some important areas un- 
touched. We find that the facsimile of 
the physician’s bill on the blank facili- 
tates our getting the necessary infor- 
mation. I believe that we should all de- 
mand the X-ray, or at least the official 
report of the X-ray laboratory. 

The rule for the re-examination of 
a boy seriously injured before allowing 
him to participate again in a game 
should become completely standard- 
ized. We should simplify our blanks 
so as to get only pertinent information. 

When all this has been done, the 
third step in co-ordinating our efforts 
through a central clearing house be- 
comes relatively easy, but is still the 
most important. It calls for a compila- 
tion of statistics for each sport at the 
end of the playing season, and to mail 
them to one single office. The nature of 
these facts can best be determined by 
the men who have worked with the 
plans for several years. I believe the 
time is ripe to extend our services over 
a broader schedule of injuries and pos- 
sibly make some modification in our 
present schedules. For instance: New 
York has paid claims this year for 
sprains. Out of 654 accidents in foot- 
ball, 204 sprains were reported and we 
paid $1,780 for these injuries alone. We 
also included punctures and open 
wounds. These occur on our playing 
fields—they require medical attention 
ww should be a part of our sched- 
ules. 
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Minnesota . 3,821 470 80 $6,074.25 $12.37 
Oregon __- . 3,800 270 7I 
Wisconsin _____.14,568 604 41.5 11,683.55 12.59 
Kansas _.__..____ 6,495 322 «49 3,491.35 10.81 
New England 1,123 43 38 
Pennsylvania _._ 1,689 110 = 65 1,305.70 11.87 
New York _.__.. 6,980 450% 64 8,062.10 13.96 
Montana _______ 1,428 53 37 861.50 16.25 


39,904 2,322 55 $31,478.45 $12.22 


*This figure does not include sprains. 


Athletic objectives 


Wegner’s report was tullowed by a 
panel discussion on the objectives and 
outcomes of the interscholastic athletic 
program, in which the following men 
participated: P. A. Jones, Sharon, Pa., 
chairman; A. L. Millsom. John Mar- 
shall High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Edmund Wicht, Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. 
Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N. Y.; Floyd 
A. Rowe, Cleveland. 

Dr. Jones of Albany was first called 
upon. After explaining in some detail 
the new method of administering in- 
terscholastic athletics in New York, he 
set up the following items as their 
ideals for the contribution of the in- 
terscholastic program to the welfare 
of the participants. 

_l. Safety: It is a fundamental neces- 
sity for the interscholastic program to 
eliminate hazards as far as possible and 
to protect the health and physical wel- 
fare of the participants. 

_ 2. Instruction: Efficient and skillful 
instruction is as essential to satisfac- 
tory achievement in this line as in any 
other high school subject. 

3. Facilities: It is the ambition of the 
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Annual Meeting 


(Continued from page 47) 


New York administration to see that 
each school is provided with adequate 
facilities and that the use of these fg. 
cilities be approximately equally qj. 
vided between boys and girls. 

4. Social Objectives: The program 
should be made to contribute to goog 
citizenship and the spirit of coopera. 
tion and other qualities of character 
which enable men and women to live 
in friendly relationships with their 
neighbors. 

5. Mental Development: With prop- 
er administration of this program, the 
study of the fundamentals as well] ag 
the technique of the games, is perhaps 
as well adapted to a program of men- 
tal development as many other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. 

6. Cultural Objectives: A proper ad- 
ministration will look even beyond so- 
cial and intellectual achievements to q 
fine attitude of understanding and ap- 
preciation of past and present achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. Wicht proceeded to show that 
after a long and realistic experience 
in the actual administration of a state 
athletic association program, he enter- 
tained grave doubts as to whether or 
not these idealistic outcomes were real- 
ly achieved. He spoke of the intense 
rivalry developed not only between 
teams but between communities which 
frequently resulted in sharp antago- 
nism leading almost to violence and 
rioting. 

This viewpoint was supported by 
Chairman Jones who, while acknowl- 
edging the potential outcomes enumer- 
ated by Dr. Jones, made the point that 
the demands of institutional and com- y 
munity prestige, as well as the neces- 
sity of self financing, often made the 
achievement of those athletic aims too 
difficult if not impossible. 

At the close of the meeting, the dele- 
gates passed a resolution requesting 
professional baseball scouts to refrain 
from approaching and signing con- % 
tracts with high school students before y/" 
the boys have completed their courses. 
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